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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Ba.tTimorE, Md. - Kendall Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Oct. 
Fort Gisson, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. 

Fort Smitn, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, 8th Oct. 

Hauirax, N.S. - - Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th Aug. 

HAYNEVILLE, Ala. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Nov. 
Lexinaton, Ky. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Sep. 
MonTGomERY, Ala. Bertrand Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Dec. 
MonTREAL, C.W.~- St. Pierre Course, 3d Tuesday, 20th Aug. 

NatTcuHitocuEs, La Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, 3d Monday, 2Ist Oct. 

Manenen, Wiss. - - Pharsalia Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Nov. 


“ - - Bob-tail Stakes, 20th Oct. 
New York City - Beacon Course, Racing Sweepstakes, 4 and 2 m. h. Ist and 2d Oct. 
- = “ = “ Hurdle Race, last Monaay, 30th Sept. 
“ * “ _ = Foot Race for $1000, 24 Monday, 14th Oct. 
NEw ORLEANS, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 4th Dec. 
66 “ 6s - “ Great Four mile Stake, Ist Tuesday, 3a Dec. 
as ss ‘* Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec. 


Niagara, U. C. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th Sept. 
OakLEY, Miss - - - Hinds Co., Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Monday, 4th Nov. 
Port Hupson, La. Fashion Coursé, J. C. Fall Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 29th Oct. 
REp BripGE, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 

Sxeima, Ala. - - - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th Jan. 
Toronto, U.C. - - Steeple Chase, 4th Wednesday, 25th Sept. 











BONNETS O’ BLUE, 


THE DAM OF MARINER, FASHION, YAMACRAW, EDITH, ETC. 


ACCOMPANIED WITH A PORTRAIT 


DRAWN BY J. N. GIMBREDE, AND ENGRAVED BY HIM ON STEEL PLATE, 





Tue pedigree, performances, and produce of this fine mare hav- 
ing been given at length, in previous volumes of this magazine, it 
is not deemed necessary to re-publish them on the present occa- 
sion. For her own performances she is well entitled to a place in 
the gallery of “Cracks of the Day.;” but her illustrious lineage, 
and the fact of her being the dam of the Champion of the Ameri- 
can Turf, eminently entitle her to the highest consideration. She 
is still in fine health, and it will be the sincere wish of every 
friend of the ‘Turf, and every lover of horseflesh, that her days 
may be long in the land. Mr. Gispons, her owner, has again 
stinted her to his horse Shadow, whose portrait graced our last 
number. In the expectation of examining all this gentleman’s 
blood stock ere long, we defer, at present, any detailed notice of it. 





HOW TO FORM AN OPINION RESPECTING A RACER. 


BY Q. E. D. 


ooo 


Some notice of the method of judging of the capabilities of a 
race-horse, uncertain though it at all times must be, may not prove 
unacceptable to those who are uninitiated in the mysteries of the 
course. 

Of those people who take a general interest in racing matters, 
and more particularly in those large stakes for which many young 
horses are brought to the post, and whose running at the commence- 
ment of their career may determine the degree of future favor in 
which they are to stand with the sporting public, there are few 
who adopt any certain mode of obtaining the length of a racer, as 
it is commonly termed, or, in other words, of ascertaining his 
speed and endurance by his public performances; the majority 
very generally suffering their opinions to be led astray by fancy, 
frequently unfounded on any just and promising grounds by com- 
mon report, or by the outlay of a tolerable sum of money on any 
particular horse, by some one generally reputed tobe pretty well 
up to what he is about; a fact that is subsequently made painfully 
manifest to those who allow their better judgment to be biassed by 
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the schemes and machinations of such men as are not over scru- 
pulous as to the means they employ to attain a certain end. Nu- 
meyous as are the points to be considered before the just estimate 
of the powers of a racer can be formed with tolerable safety, and 
great as is the requisite degree of discrimination for becoming a 
first-rate judge of matters connected with the turf, there are yet 
some particulars, to which [ shall briefly advert, without a tolera- 
ble knowledge of which any man who indulges his fancy for bet- 
ting, chooses not orly the most certain method of getting rid of his 
superfluous cash in an incredibly short space of time, but likewise 
speedily discovers that he is himself going at racing speed on the 
royal road to beggary; a reckless species of gambling that has 
converted many asimpleton who has lost his fortune on the turf, 
into a black-leg of the deepest dye, ready to take all those advan- 
tages of the just-fledged novice by which he has himself learned a 
lesson of dear- bought experience, at the expense first of property, 
and lastly of character. 

A very general plan of forming an opinion of any horse by those 
who have not had the advantage ‘of seeing him race, is the follow- 
ing :—Let us suppose two horses, A and B, to be considered before 
they run as of nearly equal goodness. Subsequently, A race against 
C and D, and beats them both. ‘These horses are likewise beaten 
by B in another race, and consequently, A and B have each their ad- 
mirers, and no absolute proof may yet have been obtained of their 
relative degrees of merit. But A beats E, and E afterwards beats 
Bb. A and B never having met, A is therefore considered the bet- 
ter of the two, from having beaten the successful opponent of the 
latter. In judging of the goodness of two-horses by the above 
method, we must further suppose them to have carried equal 
weights, and to have run their races over the same course ; other- 
wise the different circumstances under which they have severally 
raced must be taken into the account, and receive due consideration 
from their backers; and it is this power of nicely weighing the 
various differences occurring in the several races in which horses 
annually make their debut all over the kingdom, and of drawing a 
just inference therefrom, that constitutes the quintessence of racing 
knowledge. 

Every man who lays out money on a race, be he the best judge 
of horses that ever lived, must run his chance of the various ills 
to which these animals, ‘and more particularly those whose career 
is on the turf, are constantly subject; and hence, the best formed 
expectations may on many occasions be frustrated by the merest 
accident which may prevent the same horse from running a cer- 
tain distance, with a certain weight on his back, at different ‘periods 
within the same space of time, even should the difference in his 
speed amount only to a single stride. But, since all are on a par 
in this particular, and what may be one man’s loss to-day, may be 
his gain to-morrow, it is useless to advert more particularly to this 
fact, which is only touched upon to show how uncertain are all 
events depending upon the reiterated exertions of any living ani- 
mal, be his goodness what it may. Nevertheles, in spite of the 
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numerous chances which may beget a dissimilarity of power at 
different times in the same horse, it would be absurd to imagine 
that for that reason the result of a race must always be a purely 
fortuitous event, and that sound judgment in the choice of a racer 
is therefore unnecessary. On the contrary, there are few matters 
that demand so many and so careful considerations as those on 
which a rational opinion of the powers of a race-horse should be 
based ; to prove which, I shall briefly advert to some of those cir- 
cumstances attending the performances of different horses that re- 
quire deep attention before a well-grounded judgment of the pro- 
bable superiority of any one of them can fairly be formed. 

Setting aside the public performances of race-horses under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, which, unless they run together, is a 
criterion of their respective merit that is seldom afforded, the fol- 
lowing considerations are ever carefully to be borne in mind, ere 
a decided opinion of the probable result of any race can be safely 
entertained. 

The form and action of a racer are two principal points to be 
attended to, and in some respects possess different degrees of 
merit, according to the species of course to run over. ‘Thus, a 
lengthy, striding horse, moderately long on the leg, and covering a 
good deal of ground, may be likely enough to win over the two- 
year-old course at Newmarket, but be totally unfit to last through 
a race over the Derby course of a mile-and-a-half, with a tolera- 
ble hill into the bargain. ‘This fact is proved almost every year : 
those horses that signalize themselves at short distances over the 
flat, being frequently found wanting in stamina on Epsom Downs, 
and the first to cry ‘“‘ peccavimus” soon after getting round ‘Tatten- 
ham corner. Over a long, a hilly, or a deep course, a horse of 
more trussy mould, short in the back, and well let down behind, 
with muscular thighs and good loins, if he have any pretensions 
at all to public favor as a racer, even although known to be less 
speedy for a mile than his more lengthy opponent, will be the more 
likely of the two to run in a winner. 

Should both horses be dark on the day of running, the pedigree 
of each is also to be maturely considered ; the stock of many stal- 
lions—as Sultan, The Colonel, and Bay Middleton—being more 
renowned for speed than endurance, while the latter quality has 
been frequently possessed by the descendants of some others, com- 
bined in many instances with considerable speed into the bargain. 
Thus, ‘Taurus, Defence, Voltaire, Emilius, and Liverpool, have all 
at various periods begotten horses noted as both swift and stout ; 
while many inheriting the blood of Physician and Dr. Syntax have 
been more famed for the latter than the former quality. ‘Those 
deriving their origin from VWelocipede, and many others, seldom 
have fore-legs that last in training more than a year or two, and 
the progeny of Colwick, Acton, Jereed and Clearwell, cuz plur- 
mis aliis, are generally found as soft as butter in a long race, and 
perhaps not likely to run so freely fulgente Phabo. 

The most material points in the form of a racer that denote su- 
periority have been so frequently discussed, that to repeat them 
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would be but to tire the patience of the reader. With respect to 
his action. I shall only remark that the horse that fights much 
with his fore legs may be strong, but is rarely gifted with extraor- 
dinary speed ; that if the hind legs be not thrown well under the 
belly, he will seldom be of an enduring nature; and that if he 
turn his toes in or out, it is a fault that will generally be found to 
interfere materially both with his swiftness and lasting qualities. 

‘l'he temper of a horse is likewise a point that is not lightly to 
be passed over, as many a fiery, impatient animal may be half-bea- 
ten by three or four false starts before he actually run his race, 
and cannot frequently be pulled up until he have raced a consider- 
able distance, to the utter annihilation of the little strength such 
horses generally possess, consequently a hot-headed racer should 
be backed with caution, as he is generally an uncertain prop to 
lean upon. 

Of condition, it is superfluous to say that it should be first rate 
to ensure a chance of success; but as most people back horses 
prior to the day they run, and very frequently never have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them until they are stripped for their race, they 
must rely in this particular upon the trainer; not, however, forget- 
ting that some of these men have the reputation of generally bring- 
ing their horses to the post in better order than others, and are 
known to put the racers committed to their charge into such hard 
work, that they must be stout to stand it; and likewise that some 
few of the most renowned trainers of the day, fromthe great num- 
ber of horses entrusted to them—many of which consist of those 
bred by noblemen or gentlemen who keep up large breeding es- 
tablishments—have opportunities of obtaining a flyer, which those 
who have fewer horses in training are not likely to possess. 
Hence the policy of backing the lot or stable of such men. 

The next points for consideration prior to backing any horse for 
a race are, what weight he has already carried if he have ap- 
peared in public, or may be capable of carrying if he have not yet 
raced. ‘The first will of course be ascertained by his performan- 
ces on the turf (or in private, if the report of his trials may be re- 
lied on) ; and the last may be judged of by his form and growth. 
In addition to these important particulars, the backer must remem- 
ber that for some races, certain horses may be entitled to claim an 
allowance of weight; that there is a little more hazard in backing 
a filly thana colt, at certain periods of the year, as she may be 
very considerably reduced in condition from natural causes; thata 
racer trained on the course on which he is subsequently to run, 
thereby obtains a great advantage over other horses, both from his 
knowledge of the ground, his being accustomed to finish his race 
at a particular point, on nearing which he is in the habit of putting 
forth his greatest powers, his not having to travel any distance to 
reach the scene of action, and being consequently always kept in 
the same stable, acclimated to the spot, and not subjected to change 
of air and water. Nor should the jockey by whom a favorite horse 
is to be mounted be altogether overlooked. ‘There are some few 
of these men, the shining stars of their calling, whose style of 
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riding is vastly superior to that of the common herd ; whose judg- 
ment is more to be relied on; whose knowledge of pace (a matter 
of great importance) is extremely correct; whose ability to keep 
their place in, and at the proper moment to get clear of a throng, is 
conspicuous ; and whose quiet and steady seat will eventually ena- 
ble them to get more out of an inferior horse, than all the rolling, 
lifting, and kicking of asecond-rate jockey can elicit from an ani- 
mal of very superior powers. Where it is possible, then, to ascer- 
tain that any horse will be ridden by a jockey of eminent re- 
pute, such knowledge will, in most instances, give an advantage 
to the animal he is to bestride. 

Having thus taken a sweeping glance at some of the most ma- 
terial points for consideration, ere a just estimate of the probable 
conclusion of a race can be made, it must be evident that a great 
deal of thought, and a great deal of acute discrimination are abso- 
lutely requisite in the man who sets up for a good judge of racing ; 
that it is absolutely necessary that he be able to form an accurate 
opinion of those points in a racer that betoken superior qualities of 
speed and power ; that he have a good memory, that shall not only 
furnish him at once with the pedigree and public performances of 
the leading horses on the turf, but also of the weight they have car- 
ried in their several races; and that he shall possess an intimate 
acquaintance with the form, length, and nature of the most fre- 
quented courses in the kingdom, so as at once to be able to make 
up his mind whether such a horse be merely fitted to shine on the 
flat, or such another be peculiarly adapted for breasting a hill, or 
running stoutly in deep ground. 

Until those who betake themselves to sporting their cash upon 
race-horses make themselves thoroughly masters of the above and 
many other particulars, divers of which will be impressed. upon 
them in their career on the turf, they would do well to keep their 
money at their bankers, or in their pockets, for most assuredly 
they will at every turn meet with men who have made racing their 
study, and who will generally manage to be on the safe side when 
they bet with a novice (who is likely enough to back a horse that 
will never come to the post); and moreover those who trust to fan- 
cy instead of judgment, can never hope to make a lucky guess at 
the issue of a handicap, a species of race that requires a deep ac- 
quaintance with all the points [ have enumerated, in order to be 
able to foretell its probable result, and of which it may be truly 
said, that it is the test of all racing knowledge. 

The above hints have been thrown together as a beacon and a 
warning to juvenile turfites. When they have booked them, they 
will still have to learn to be somewhat awake to the trickeries of 
racing to understand what is meant by confederacy ; by running a 
horse to lose, not only in the more important races where a fa- 
vorite may earn a fortune for his master by not being suffered to 
win if he can, but likewise by running badly against inferior 
horses for the purpose of being lightly weighted for a valuable 
handicap ; by making a flyer safe, either with cold water, antimo- 
ny, opium, or any other pretty little nostrum of equal efficacy ; by 
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bribing a jockey ; purposely carrying short weight; compounding 
a race of heats after the first is run; and a host, an interminable 
host of plots, shemes, agreements, of which the public are igno- 
rant, &c., &c., which it would be as tedious as disgusting to enu- 
merate. 

Open well your eyes, therefore, ye little sprats and gudgeons, 
for sharks and ravenous pikes surround you; and as you swim 
along your course, take heed that ye fall not into the ever- open 
jaws of the devouring enemies that swarm about the banks. 

London Sportsman for July, 1844. 





TABLE OF DISTANCES. 





A very convenient book has been published with the table of distances. We 
subjoin the following, as convenient for reference : 
The distance from Philadelphia to New York, via Rail Road.... = 96 miles, 


New York to Baltimore, via Rail Road routes.........-...... 182 
ee Oe Is cnn onc anensaneoanensserseceucees 220 
New York to Boston, via Stonington and Providence Railroad... 224 
New York to Boston, via Norwich and Worcester Rail Road... . 237 
New York to Sgringtield, Mass, via New Haven and Hartford Rail 

lt i046 pte teh abitpiaibehbetibbebtsaneaenaeeene OOS 
New York to Albany, by Steamboat .... 2. 22.0 c2nn cece wnneee 145 
New York to Albany, east side of Hudson river, by stage....... 154 


Albany to Boaton via Rail Road... ....---0---0---2--------- 200 
Boston to Portland, via Eastern Rail Road.............-....-- 105 


Portland to Bangor, by stage......-- 2-2. -2+0---- eeu eee eee 129 
Portland to Quebec, via Augusta and Norridgewock, by stage... 300 
Boston to Bangor, by Steamboat .... 2... 2.20 -- 20 cece ence cone 245 
Boston to Montreal, via Concord and Burlington, Vt., by Rail Road, 

Stage and Steamboat........ Sess ecesderedcosacesescsess ST 


Albany to Montreal, via Leke Champlain.........-.. 00-22-22. 250 
Montreal to Quebec, by Steamboat................---2------ 180 
Albany to Buffalo, by Rail Road route..........--2 nese -eeeee 325 
Buffaloto Kingston, Canada, via Lewiston.............-. a 
Kingston to Montreal, vza St. Lawrence river............--..-. 212 
Buffalo to Detroit, by Steamboat... 2.2... ewww eee teee ees 372 
Buffalo to Chicago, via the Lakes.............-..----------- 1047 


Ditto, via Detroit and St. Joseph’s........ Selieiciaiiitith dimen meiai —— 
G0 rs Or in. 06 0086 80800080088 0600 cece snes cs 6 
BE CN ic ncn ccsercccwesseisccccsoccsenssess. @® 


Albany to ina 0000640 nsenence ntseonceesenesensss 37 
Travelling, perhaps, was never cheaper, than at the present moment. The 
conveniences were never greater in this country. Care should be taken to 
guard against rogues and pickpockets, and too much vigilaace can not be exer- 
cised in looking after bagzage. Daily Albanian. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILI, VET. SURGEON. 





Continued from the last number of the ‘“* Turf Register,’? page 402. 





WIND. 


Ir the lungs of horses are sound, their inspiration and expira- 
tion are equal, and forms what is called ‘their respiration,” or 
breathing. Race horses that have large circular chests, formed 
by their ribs being well arched over their hearts, and that are mod- 
erately straight in their carcasses, have mostly good wind; in- 
deed, it is principally from the circumstance of the chests of well 
formed, thorough-bred horses having a more spacious capacity, 
_that their wind is brought to the highest degree of excellence, or 
rather that it may soon be brought to great perfection by the man- 
agement and exercise they have to undergo in training, which en- 
ables them torun on for long lengths with comparative ease to 
themselves. 

To improve their wind, galloping or sweating exercise is to be 
had recourse to, whichever of these two may best suit the con- 
stitutions of different horses. But it is to be observed, that 
it is the first-mentioned exercise with which we must in the first 
place commence, and which is to take place as soon as the 
horses have been sufficiently long at walking exercise to recover 
from the effects of their physic, which may ‘be in about a week, 
depending upon how their physic may have operated on them. 
Now, when the horses first commence their gallops, it is with a 
view, in some degree, of improving their wind, so as to enable 
them to go through their first sweats. A groom having sent his 
horses for a few ‘days up their gallops, is to begin to think about 
sweating some of them; but, previous to his allowing them to un- 
dergo this exertion, he is to find out whether the horses he may 
intend to sweat are all sufficiently clear in their wind to admit of 
their going through it without becoming unusually distressed. ‘To 
ascertain this fact, he must in due time speak to the boy who leads 
the gallop for the class of horses that are to be sweated, by saying 
to him, either in the stable or as the horses are going to the ground 

—“ Bill, keep fast your horse’s head this morning, “and go along 
with them, and finish them at something near a ‘breathing pace.” 
To the other boys the groom says—* “Mind you all keep your 
places; do not be losing or gaining ground in going along.” 

These orders being given, the groom on his hack is to cros 
over, or, if the gallop i is “straight, to go in time to that part of the 
ground on which the horses have to be pulled up; here he is to 
wait for the horses to arrive, and, on their pulling up in front of 
him, he is narrowly to watch their breathing, and observe how 
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soon any one or two of them may blow their noses. Those that 
can do this in half a minute or a few seconds more (allowing for 
their structure), after they are pulled up, may be considered as be- 
ing sufficiently clear in their wind to go through their first gentle 
sweat; others, that may not blow their noses for some time longer 
than the first period mentioned, should not be sweated on the fol- 
lowing morning ; the better way will be to allow the latter to go 
on for a few mornings more with their gallops at rather a better 
pace ; and on some morning after these horses have been ordered 
to go at a tolerable fair pace up their gallops, the groom must, as 
before, be at the top of the gallop in time to see them pull up, and 
attentively observe what improvement they have made. By this 
time their wind to a certain extent will no doubt have improved, 
which may be seen by their blowing their noses in a shorter time 
than when they were first examined with the other horses. If 
the groom has any doubt on his mind, asto the time horses may 
take in blowing their noses, for they will not all do this equally 
alike as to time, he may ina quiet way count them out: that is 
immediately on the horses pulling up, the groom may begin to reck- 
on to himself, dividing the time of each numbering, as near as he 
can, tothe sixtieth part of a minute. if the horses blow their 
noses within the above-mentioned time, or in the counting of 
seventy, or at furthest eighty, they may sweat. 

It is by the exertion which horses undergo in strong exercise, 
as in their gallops and sweats, that their wind is improved ; but it 
is more particularly so by this their lungs are brought into strong 
action, not only from the pace they go in their sweats, but from 
the additional quantity of clothing which they have to stand under 
in the rubbing-house after they are pulled up, which not only caus- 
es them to sweat profusely, but forces them to blow hard. The 
great absorption produced throughout their whole system, by 
sweating, relieves them of their superfluous fat, and gives room 
for their Jungs to expand: and from the increased action of the 
lungs being so long continued, they acquire a habit of quickly di- 
lating and contracting them. From these circumstances the air- 
cells, if not actually enlarged, are improved and strengthened in 
their action to such an extent as to enable horses to go at a tolera- 
ble good pace for a considerable length (as, four miles, for exam- 
ple,) with comparative ease to themselves; and when they are 
drawn out or called uponto go at nearly or perhaps quite the top 
of their pace, to finish the above length, they will be found to do 
so without feeling the least or very little distressed ; or, if they 
are a little distressed on being pulled up, it is but for a short time, 
during which period they may be seen to blow hard, but free, clear, 
and strong, until they blow their noses. 

Light, delicate horses, are generally in good wind, or, if not, 
they require but little in the way of exercise to bring them to this 
state ; to use the common expression of the stables, they will 
scarcely blow a candle out after being pulled up from a gallop. 
But hearty horses, and those of still stronger constitutions, if short 
of work, cannot be in good wind; and were such horses called 
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upon to go for any thing like a length, at a breathing pace, they 
would soon be obliged to slacken; or, if from bad judgment they 
should be persevered with to go on, they would soon stop of them- 
selves, when they would shew marked symptoms of distress ; in- 
stead of blowing strong and clear, they would stand panting with 
extreme difficulty, and be a long time before they would sufficient- 
ly recover themselves to blow their noses; for horses, unless in 
the act of coughing, never breathe through their mouths. 

When a horse has been pulled up from his gallop or sweat, and 
is heard to blow his nose, or snort with his nostrils, it is common- 
ly supposed that the horse is sneezing; this we shall not dispute ; 
but, in the language of the stable, it is termed “a horse blowing 
his nose,” on being pulled up from either of the exercises we have 
mentioned ; and it denotes that his lungs have recovered from the 
efforts they may have just undergone, to their usual or natural 
tranquil state of respiration; and the sooner a horse can blow his 
nose on being pulled up from a brushing gallop, or from having 
finished his sweai at a good telling pace, the clearer and better he 
-‘may be considered to be inhis wind. Some horses, while in train- 
ing, and that are getting forward in their condition, and that are 
going along in their exercise, get into a habit of snorting, as they 
are expelling the air from their lungs ; but this is not the snorting 
we above alluded to, nor is it to be considered as any criterion for 
the reader to judge of the state of his horse’s wind. 

I shall mention another practice, for the purpose of expressing 
my disapprobation of it, which though perhaps of little or no im- 
portance, yet, as it was of no utility, ought long since to have been 
done away with. Exercise boys, in my time, were very apt, on 
the horses being pulled up from their gallops, and being, as is the 
custom, let stand fora short time to recover their wind before they 
walked away, to begin making a noise with their lips similar to 
that the horses made with their nostrils when they blowed their 
noses. As horses mostly follow the examples, tricks, or habits, 
of each other, the noise thus made by the boys probably often in- 
duced the horses to blow their noses quicker after they were pull- 
ed up than they naturally would have done had not such example 
been set them ; for, I well remember, that, if we stopped a little 
longer than usual at the top of the gallop, the horses would keep 
on blowing their noses, as we kept on repeating the noise with our 
lips. Whether they did this sort of thing from the example set 
them by the boys or not, I will not pretend to say; but, as there 
certainly can be no good derived from such noise being made by 
the boys, it should not be allowed to be done. 
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Various are the different articles of food, either in a fluid or a 
solid state, by which the bodies of animals are supported. Among 
the different sorts, that which has been found the most nutritious 
and wholesome for horses that are kept in an artificial state (as 
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race horses), appears to consist of hay, oats, and hulled split-beans. 
On the qualities of the various sorts of food, and the different ef- 
fects they produce on different horses, see Vol. 1. Chap. 4. 

As the feeding of horses in training will require the most scru- 
pulous attention on the part of a training groom, it may not be 
amiss here, previous to my speaking more at large on the subject, 
to give a plain statement of the course of the food, as well as also 
a brief sketch of the process of digestion. ‘The food on being ta- 
ken into the mouth is immediately conveyed by the tongue to the 
upper or back part; here it is acted upon by the teeth or molars, 
which grind it down, and by the fluids of the saliva glands, pre- 
vious to its passing into the pharynx, down the cesopagus, or throat, 
into the stomach. Here the food undergoes a further change, in 
being acted upon by the gastric juice, which forms it into a pulpy 
solution ; this solution is propelled by the muscular contraction of 
the stomach into the intestines. Here, the food again undergoes 
a further change, by its being mixed with the bile and other fluids 
of the body; and, by a prucess wisely ordained by nature, the 
most nutritious parts of the food are now converted into a fluid 
called chvle. ‘This chyle fluid is taken up by a system of absor- 
bent vessels, called lacteals, and by those vessels it is conveyed 
into a tube called the thoracic duct, which conveys it along the 
spine to the left jugular vein, where it mixes with the blood. 
That part of the food which remains separated, is acted upon by 
the muscular powers of intestines, and propelled forward to the 
rectum to be evacuated. By the chyle thus formed from the nu- 
tritious parts of the food, nature is recruited and refreshed, or, in 
other words, the waste of blood is supplied. {! will just here re- 
mark, that this last-mentioned fluid is propelled through all parts 
of the body for the growth and support of animal life, and from 
which all secretions are supplied. 

At a large public training establishment, it will scarcely be pos- 
sible for a training groom himself to look minutely into every little 
individual circumstance relative to the training of a very consider- 
able number of horses. If a groom has not more than ten or a 
dozen horses under his care, he may, by strict attention, and the 
assistance of a steady head lad, and a sufficient number of good 
riding boys, get on well enough. But, if a training establishment 
should consist of more horses than above mentioned, as for exam- 
ple, from twenty to thirty, or perhaps even more, the business of 
so large an establishment must necessarily be divided ; therefore, 
in proportion to the number of horses to be trained, so must the 
groom augment the number of persons he may want to assist him. 
He is himself to work and water the whole of the horses while 
they are in training ; he is also to direct and arrange the different 
departments allotted to each of his.assistants. Among them there 
should be a quiet, steady man, and experienced in the training of 
horses. ‘This is the person who should be placed next in authori- 
ty to the principal trainer, and to whom the feeding of the whole 
of the horses (if the number of them is to the extent I have men- 
tioned) is to be intrusted. It occasionally happens that a horse 
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will now and then go off Mis feed—a thing which, when it occurs, 
is of course immediately to be reported to the principal trainer ; 
for, as at the time of their being out on the downs, he works and 
waters the horses, he may at once be able to account for such a 
circumstance. A flighty horse may go off his feed from the boy 
and horse not agreeing as they ought, while out at exercise, as, 
the boy may in some measure have been too severe with such 
horse, and alarmed him ; or, a hearty horse may have gone off his 
feed from being rather over-marked in his work; or, a gluttonous 
horse may, in his strong work, have been kept too short of water, 
which may have caused him to refuse his corn. No matter from 
what cause it arises, it is a circumstance that must be immediately 
attended to. ‘The groom must quickly turn the thing over in his — 
mind, and consider whether it may have taken place from any un- 
intentional little mismanagement on his part in the working or 
watering of such horse, or, as I before observed, from the rash 
treatment of the boy who may have ridden a flighty one. If a 
horse should have gone off his feed from either of the above-men- 
tioned causes, the groom must change his system of treatment, in 
the working and watering of his horses, for one of less severity, 
and which may be more suitable to the horse’s constitution. If, 
on the other hand, the cause originates in the rash treatment of 
the boy who rode him, one of a more placid temper should supply 
his place. From whichsoever of the causes just mentioned, @ 
horse goes off his feed, his work must be stopped, and the neces- 
Sary steps are to be taken to bring him again to his usual manner 
of feeding: of this, we shall have occasion to say more presently. 
But, should a horse go off his feed from indisposition, this would 
be of much more serious consequence than either of the first-men- 
tioned circumstances ; therefore, a minute inspection must imme- 
diately take place, so as accurately to ascertain with what disease 
he may have become affected: and which can only be judged of 
from the symptoms that may be present, as that of an increased 
action of the horse’s pulse and respiration, and the degree of tem- 
perature of his mouth, ears, and extremiiies; or if he has a dif_i- 
culty in swallowing his water, and which may be generally known 
by his coughing immediately afterwards. Now, ifa training groom 
is not well versed in the knowledge of those symptoms, or any 
others that may be present, as well also as the’ effects which may 
be likely to follow them, and the treatment to be immediately adopt- 
ed for the relief and permanent cure of the horse, I should strong- 
ly recommend him to call in, with as little delay as possible, an 
experienced veterinary surgeon. 

I confess, I have digressed a little from the immediate subject 
of feeding the horses; but 1 have done so with a view of giving a 
brief sketch of the course of the food, and making a few remarks 
on the process of digestion, and the causes likely to occasion 
horses to go off their food. I have been induced to make these re- 
marks in due time, so as to prevent, as much as possible, any in- 
convenience from arising, should any of them go off their food at 
the time of their being in strong work. 
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But to return to the feeding of thent during the time of their 
being in training. Now whether an establishment for the training 
of horses is on a small scale, and the horses are fed by the training 
groom, or on a large scale, and the horses are fed by an assist- 
ant, the greatest care must be taken in the feeding of every de- 
scription of horse, agreeably to his constitution, and to add or 
diminish to each horse’s feed of corn according as each may be 
inclined to feed. Horses that feed more voraciously than others, 
not only put up flesh quicker, but they put up more, in proportion 
to their height, than those that are larger, and that feed and drink 
less sparingly. Such are the natural effects observed to take 
place as the size and structure of different horses may vary ; and 


however much flesh any of them may put up, they must all be 


well fed. Most of the light flighty horses are but indifferent feed- 
ers ; the principal object to be attended to in the feeding of these, 
is to feed them in small quantities, as a dishful (a double handful) 
at each feed, gradually increasing their different feeds, until it is 
ascertained what portion of corn they can be got to eat during the 
day, and to observe that, whatever portion of corn may be given 
in each feed, each horse eats up all that is given him. Any 
horse that may not have eaten the whole of his corn, should have 
that which he has left immediately taken away, and his hay given 
him. The means whereby the horse is again to be brought to his 
appetite, we shall bye-and-bye describe, when we are on the sub- 
ject of doing a little bit of work with such horses. 

The hearty horses are those that have often been noticed as 
being in the medium as regards their constitutions ; these are mod- 
erate good feeders, will eat from a peck to a peck and a half of 
corn in the course of the day, and some few of them will now and 
then exceed this quantity. Strong constitutioned, hearty-feeding 
horses will eat, by measure, in the course of the day, from a peck 
and a half totwo pecks; and I have known some very gluttonous 
horses that would now and then exceed this quantity. Now, if we 
speak of the feeding by weight, and suppose the oats to weigh, 
which they should at least, forty pounds per bushel, the above 
horses would eat a stone and a half, or perhaps rather more, 
during the day. ‘The very strong constitutioned horses are mostly 
inclined to eat a great quantity of corn, which, to a certain extent, 
is necessary, not only with a view to nourish and strengthen them, 
for they should be liberally fed, but with a view to prevent them, as 
much as possible, from eating too much hay, or, what is still worse, 
and which many of them will do, eat a great deal of their litter. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, these horses should not at all times be 
permitted voraciously to gorge themselves, by having their corn 
given to them in very large feeds. ‘There are times when a little 
relaxation from such high feeding would not only be advisable, but 
beneficial ; as, for example, on wet days, when the horses have 
to stop in; on such days, those that are gluttonously inclined 
should have each feed diminished a little, and, if not too near the 
time of their coming out to run, they should have a good mash at 
night. Indeed, if they were to have, at each stable hour, as much 


corn as they could eat, most of them, from being thus over-fed , 
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would soon loathe their food, in the same manner as they would, 
from being over-worked, get sulky when at exercise ; if these 
horses were kept long in strong work, merely because they are 
good feeders, they would become not only stale on their legs, but 
stale in themselves, and perhaps fall amiss constitutionally. 

At the time of my early days in the stables, 1 have known all 
the above circumstances occasionally to have happened in the 
working and feeding of different horses. Nor have I any hesita- 
tion in acknowledging that such things have now and then occurred 
to myself at the time of my having horses to feed and work under 
my own directions ; and this it is which has induced me to be so 
explicitly minute as to the precautionary measures I conceive are 
necessary to be strictly observed by those of my readers who may 
be engaged in the training of horses to run. I will here give a 
good old-fashioned maxim, and which should never be lost sight of 
in the feeding and working of race horses—that the horses should 
love both their food and their work ; | mean by this, they should 
go cheerfully to both, for, as the one ever governs the other, if 
they are over-marked by either, they cannot come out in their best 
form to post. 

Chaff being manger food, we will here make a remark or two on 
its being givento race horses. It should be cut from the very best 
and sweetest of the hay, and may be advantageously given, as 
we have already advised, mixed with the corn, to all the horses in 
the winter that are out of training; but horses that are gluttonously 
inclined, and mostly idle in their wind, had better be well fed with 
corn alone, and afterwards have their hay in the usual way. ‘To 
some of the light-carcassed hearty horses, it may be given occa- 
sionally ; but for the light, flighty, delicate feeding horses, some 
sweet rich clover hay cut into chaff is preferable on account of its 
very nutritious qualities, and may be given to them mixed with their 
corn at any time, as they are always in good wind. Chaff being 
thus mixed with their corn, causes them to grind it more perfectly. 
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“ All the world’s a stage.” —SHAksPEaRE. 





* * * Our last placed the traveller in his circumscribed 


dwelling—a stage coach—three insides and himself. I don’t 
know, if I were choosing, whether I would select male or female 
companions ; three women to one man would never do, and four 
men would be worse; two ladies and two gentlemen, I think, 
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would be the thing : by ladies I mean nothing under ladies’ maids 
—none of: vour cook, housemaid, or scullion order, though really 
servants do dress so finely now-a-days, that it is difficult to guess 
what they are ; veils, however—not money veils, but bonnet veils 
—I think do not descend below ladies’ maids, at least not in my 
part of the world, and a veil to my vulgar mind is strongly asso- 
ciated with gentility. I think more of a veil than I do of a fea- 
ther ; everybody has a feather; a fat woman in a feather is to be 
seen everywhere—not so veils, ] think. Somehow, I like a ladies’ 
maid; most of them have a demi-fashionable air about them, 
which, in the country, often passes for the real thing. I remember, 
as a young man, meeting with an exceedingly nice one in an Exe- 
ter coach, and continuing my journey on from Glastonbury, whither 
I was booked, for the mere pleasure of accompanying her. I really 
believe if it hadn’t been for a frowsy old devil getting into the 
coach near Tiverton, | should have offered to her. She had the 
finest, fairest complexion | ever looked on, clear and beautiful 
transparent, with the largest, richest, most lambent blue eyes fringed 
with the longest silken lashes that ever penetrated human heart ; 
her eyebrows were slightly though regularly pencilled, and her 
glossy, silken, light brown hair clasped the sides of her exquisitely 
shaped temples; her nose was Grecian—at least, suppose it would 
be called Grecian—J should have called it a slightly turned-up 
one ; at all events, it wasn’t one of those confounded pack-thread 
cutter-looking things, yclept Roman. And her mouth! O, her 
mouth! I never saw such a mouth either before or since. It’s 
fourteen years since, and yet [ have that girl’s face as freshin my 
mind as though it were but vesterday. It was a mouth! ‘The 
lips were exquisitely formed—full where fulness is desirable, and 
fining away where slightness and delicacy is required. Chantrey 
should have had it for a model; the lips and teeth would have been 
a fortune for a dentist—Deseriabode, or any of those advertising 
dogs. And yet she didn’t keep smirking and smiling, and show- 
ing her ivories at every opportunity, as your regular-built pirateer- 
ing frigates do; but, on the contrary, there was a quiet, modest 
reserve about her, especially during the early part of the journey, 
that did far more execution than art or coquetry ever effected. 
She played the real lady well; she got in at Hatchett’s, in Pic- 
cadilly, and that was a favourable start, looking as though she 
lived at the west end; a gold-laced-hatted footman handed her in, 
but it was dark, and the veil was down; all | saw was a light 
drawn bonnet and alarge dark silk cloak, and, like most stage- 
coach passengers, not being inclined to be talkative during the ear- 
lv part of the journey, especially at night, I divided legs with her 
as soon as possible, and, after a few common-place remarks, fell, 
or pretended to fall, asleep. 

I passed the night without the slightest idea ever crossing my 
mind that she was anything but some respectable female in a front 
or false ringlets, with most likely wrinkles etched, if not “ bit,” into 
her forehead, as the engravers call it, by the hand of time—in short, 
a boat cloak housekeeper sort of body ; but when day dawned, and 
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the sun’s prying rays shot upon my uncurtained eyes, and, half 
waking half sleeping, they wandered opposite, and I saw the fair, 
fresh, youthful, beautiful face, now locked in the arms of balmy, 
unconscious, innocent sleep, I started at the rudeness I had been 
guilty of; she was like a beautiful wax doll, made full size to or- 
der for a man. 

As I lay looking at her, I thought I had never seen so fair a 
maid before: nota ‘“‘lady’s maid,” for, to tell the truth, I thought 
she was a countess “ incog.;” as an old friend of mine used to say, 
when he went out gallivanting in a white hat, “ he was ‘incog. ;’” 
and, good easy man, he thought nobody knew him, whereas all 
old maids used to exclaim, “There goes that horrid old Tom 
Brown again, in his white hat!” But, however, I had no doubt 
my fair friend was a lady ; that she was avery beautiful one was 
most apparent; and, before a sudden turn of the road shot the sun- 
ray upon her well fringed eyelids and awoke her,I had inwardly 
resolved to be intensely polite to her during the rest of the jour- 
ney, by way of atoning for over-night dereliction. 

The sun awoke her, not with a sudden start, but returning ani- 
mation glided softly across her fair face, as with a half-suppressed 
smile her delicate little white hand swept over her features, catching, 
as it were, at thetruantray. Herlarge blue eyes seemed to wan- 
der for a moment, as she cast them over her fellow-prisoners in the 
vehicle, as though she did not know exactly where she was, which 
I put down to consternation at her unusual situation. 

She was now awake, and there she was to perfection—trich, 
ripe, and luscious-looking. I wouldn’t have given a farthing for 
the man that wouldn’t have fallen in love with such a girl; [ 
wouldn’t have given a farthing for the father who would have 
found fault with his son for marrying such a piece of perfection. 
Dash me! if the coach would have waited long enough, I gould 
have married her off hand at the first change—married her with- 
out asking her name, age, weight, pedigree, performances, or any- 
thing whatever. What more could a man (of nineteen) wish for 
than what he saw—a young, fair, blue-eyed, beautiful maid, with 
light silken hair, and a skin like alabaster tinged with roses ? 
Perhaps some of your old, white-hatted, “ Tom Brown” style of 
readers may say they would like to have seen her foot and ankle ; 
but I beg to observe that I had seen her hand and wrist, and, though 
but nineteen, I held, and still maintain, that a good hand and wrist 
is the best guarantee for a good foot and ankle. 

I don’t know how it is, but I have always felt shyer, and had a 
greater difficulty in breaking the ice, with pretty girls, than | have 
with plain ones. ‘This has been my misfortune through life, and, I 
verily believe, lost me a considerable heiress once ; but that story 
must keep for another time. Suffice it to say that my present char- 
mer’s beauty, coupled with my over-night inattention, made me 
feel more than ordinarily awkward; and the little monkey, as if 
by way of resenting my want of gallantry, didn’t drop her hand- 
kerchief, her reticule, her glove, or any of the little female appen- 
dages usually “let go” on occasions of this sort, but kept herself 
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and her traps scrupulously within the limits of her half the coach, 
in a “nemo me impune lacessit” sort of style that savoured strongly 
of aristocratic bearing—at least, to my unsophisticated mind. One 
thing | did see, and that was a coronet worked on the corner of 
her cambric. 

The damp, chilly world wasn’t half aired when the old slow 
pulled upat Old Sarum to breakfast. A coach breakfast—what 
horrible recollections these words conjure up! what head-achery, 
weary, crampy, teeth-chattery, dusty, dirty, dingy reminiscences ! 
what backslum, stable-yard, bare-armed, red elbowed, bed-gowned, 
slip-shod associations they present to one’s too-vivid recollec- 
tion ! 

Some—too many—innkeepers used to think anything good 
enough for coach-passengers, and any place good enough to put 
them in. Innkeepers knew they were customers of compulsion 
—customers they might, and in all probability never would, see 
again—and, like the advertising tailors and wine-merchants, they 
always bit them severely when they had a chance. Who ever 
ventured on a second cheap coat? But where is the man that has 
not tried one? And echo answers “ where 2” 

But to our abomination, the coach breakfast. Coach proprietors 
regulated their customers’ appetites and digestive powers by their 
Own position on the road; and no matter what time the coach 
reached them, certain parties claimed the victuallingof the victims. 
I have been turned out at all hours, from six in the morning till 
eleven a.m.; turned into rooms, fit emblems of the coach—small, 
dirty, dark, unaired—very likely stale tobacco-smelling holes, with 
a newly-lighted fire, puffing its damp, gassy, yellow smoke up the 
dingy marble and fan-ornamented mantel-piece, instead of up the 
chimney, with cups like slop-basons, a tea-pot like a watch-case, 
and table-cloth like nothing but itself—a veritable coaching inn 
table-cloth. ‘Then the coffee: oh, talk of coffee at a coach break- 
fast! ditch-water in a pewter-jug—roasted corn—* Hunt’s parti- 
cular,” as it used to be called. ‘Then the outsiders used to come 
straddling and stretching themselves into the room, yawning and 
gaping, and peeling red, white, blue, or green worsted comforters, 
fur caps, cloaks, shawls, and great coats, Nos. 1,2, and 3. I de- 
clare, what between doctors’ bills for curing colds, and the inter- 
est of money invested in great coats, railways have effected an ab- 
solute saving of five-and-twenty per cent, upon travelling, to say 
nothing of giving additional longevity, it being a mathematical cal- 
culation—of Babbage’s, I believe—that every night passed ina 
stage-coach shortened life a day. I should say the calculation 
was moderate. Well, the passengers, insiders and outsiders, having 
got themselves huddled into the apartment, pocket-combs used to 
ply in all directions, making loose hairs fly, while some of the des- 
perately cleanly passengers used to avail themselves of the yard- 
pump, or cock of the kitchen cistern, to give their dusty faces a 
slight morning polish, until the half-heated cakes and clumsy wedges 
of bread were browned at the fire, prior to being daubed over 
with butter with a painter’s brush. ‘The uninitiated may think this 
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latter a traveller’s story; but it is a well-established usage, as an 
inspection af almost any coaching kitchen would prove. “ Butter 
the toast, Tom!” And Tom daubed it over with a whitening 
brush: three licks and a polish. 

What a contrast a coach breakfast used to present to the same 
meal on ordinary occasions! Breakfast is usually a quiet, socia- 
ble meal. People come and go, and sit, and dawdle, and saunter, 
and lounge over it; while a coach one was more like an eating 
match, or the feeding of a pack of hounds—every one for him- 
self, hand over hand as hard as ever he could lay to. No time 
for politeness ; no “I’ll trouble you for this,” or “1’ll thank you 
for that ;” but “ Put out your arm and get it” was the order of the 
day. Every man for himself; and, in many cases (ugly ones 
especially), women too. 

The gaming-house keepers talk about the “apres” being the 
sole profit of the table, which considering they come every night, 
doubtless amount to a good sum inthe year; and coaching inn- 
keepers had a sort of similar pull at coach meals, by getting an 
-unfotunate victim into the chair. That wasa scandalous shame, 
particularly upon females, whose principal meals are breakfast and 
tea; and, by setting them todo the work of a servant, by making 
and handing about the tea, they effectually precluded them from 
doing much havoc themselves. 

Contrast all this with the fairy palaces of the railways, and let 
me ask who regrets the downfall of the old stage coaches? No 
one, | should think, pities the coaching innkeepers ; for, with few 
exceptions, they did not attempt to go with the times. The coach 
proprietors improved their coaches, swiftened their horses, bright- 
ened their harness, polished their coachmen, and reformed their 
blackguards—I beg pardon—guards ; but the culinary department 
of the road, when the road ceased tobe, was no better than the 
culinary department of the road was twenty years before. Still the 
same smoked or half-boiled water, the same dingy eggs, the same 
wedges of toast, the same remnants of tongue and ham, the same 
unsightly lumps of dusty carrion on the side-board, or the same 
antediluvian pigeon-pie, or teeth-defying fowls onthe table. Oh! 
it was nasty. Some of the innkeepers hung their meat under the 
arched gateways, so that the outside passengers, by a coach tur- 
ning into the yard—as some of them did even to the end—had the 
luxury of running their heads among the dust-catching legs of 
mutton and ribs of beef that after-comers had to eat. ‘Then there 
was a sort of minor museum of curiosities, kept in glass cases, 
that one saw immediately on entering the house, containing joints 
in course of consumption, varied with crabs and lobsters, pale- 
faced tarts, and sticks of celery in cut-glass vases, with not unfre- 
quently a strong-smelling cheese placed in the centre to perfume 
the whole. ‘The attendance was in keeping with the repast: the 
lowest of the low, out-of-place servants—squinting, knock-knee’d, 
bow-legged, lank-hair’d caitiffs, who wiped the perspiration from 
their brows with the same duster napkin that polished one’s plate. 
Breakfast was generally done by women—women with their hands 
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black from polishing the grate, and listen slippers down at the heel. 
How they used to roll the things to and fro, and push about! 

One would think that railway directors had had a malicious 
gratification in exposing the demerits of the coach system by mak- 
ing their stations as opposite to the old coach “ houses of call” as 
things can possibly be. Look at the splendour of the places. If 
any creative pantomimic genius had pourtrayed such an establish- 
ment on the stage, some dozen years ago, as one of our best rail- 
way stations of the present day, with an arriving train in all its 
long extending glory, its inspectors, its guards, its porters, with its 
in-door phalanx of servants, male and female, he would have been 
set down as the most wonderful man and the most perfect Baron 
Munchausen of the day. And yet I do believe the stations and 
railways, generally, outstrip the most extravagant conception of the 
most imaginative mind. I shall never forget gliding into the Bir- 
mingham station by gaslight—with its light iron-raftered roof shi- 
ning with the bright effulgence of a hundred lamps—it was like a 
scene in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” How different to 
the Hen and Chickens’ yard! In-doors, a railway station is quite 
as marvellous as outside. Formerly there was a certain style and 
description of article peculiarly the property of inns, and to have 
seen such a thing in aninn was enough to exclude it from better 
quarters. ‘Oh, it is a nasty country inn looking thing,” people 
used to say, and there was an end of it. Now, the railway sta- 
tions act as a sort of bazaar or show-rooms for the exhibition of 
the newest and most approved inventions in glass and china, and 
knives and forks, and cheese holders and butter boats, and trays 
and stands, breakfast and dining-room furniture of all sorts, from 
the stove to the carpet. No time there for a carpet to get old— 
as soon as it begins to fade, away it goes, and down comes a new 
One in its place. 

Look at the London hotels—the Victoria or the Euston—ean 
anything surpass the comfort or the management of these estab- 
lishments ? 

But, confound my unpoliteness! here have I been indulging in 
a dissertation on railways, stations, furniture, and all sorts of mat- 
ters, leaving my little blue-eyed charmer sitting in the old slow at 
Old Sarum. I have already intimated my ardent desire to atone 
for my over-night remissness, by showing the young angel every 
possible attention in the morning, and the stopping of the coach, 
with the shawl-enveloped guard’s frosty face appearing at the 
opened door announcing that we “ breakfasted here with half-an- 
hour allowed,” afforded me an opportunity of commencing my 
‘new series of manners” by jumping out of the coach prepara- 
tory to handing her down. And here let me observe that handing 
a lady out of a stage coach was a sort of substantial service ; for 
though the descent was not so perilous to petticoats in those days 
as it afterwards became, when some ingenious gentleman placed a 
mud scraper between the hind wheel and the step, for the ladies to 
dragegle their flounces against, still it was a nasty, muddy, hard, 
precipitous, break-my-shin affair, that a novice at iron steps—and, 
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as I said before, all ladies were or professed to be novices at iron 
steps and “ straw in the bottom”—would very likely happen an ac- 
cident with. Well, little blue eyes seemed sensible of this, for, 
placing her pretty gloveless little hand on my footman-like raised 
arm, she descended from the coach witha grace that Brocard (the 
great dancer of those days) might have envied. It was well done! 
A sweet smile passed over her lovely countenance as, after alight- 
ing on the ground (showing, by the way, just as much of her ex- 
quisitely turned leg as would measure about an inch above the top of 
her laced boot), she dropped a slight curtesy, and thanked me for 
what I had done. 

‘* Allow me to carry your shawl in,” said I, grasping at it; but 
she had it over the left arm in an instant, and was gliding onwards 
to the door. 

It is an old saying, and time still proves it true, that if there is 
a looking-glass in the room, a woman is sure to find it. The little 
monkey made straight for it, with that round-about sort of action, 
if 1 may be allowed the expression, that sends the petticoats round 


.in a whiss and a flutter. She did not go stealthily past, catching a 


glimpse as she went, but walked honestly up to it, and took a good 
stare at her beautiful features. She seemed satisfied with the in- 
spection, fora slight adjustment of her bonnet-cap was all the al- 
teration she made. I liked her for her honesty, and not the less 
for a faint smile she gave when she saw I had witnessed the per- 
formance. 

‘There are times in this world when every thing seems to go 
favourably and propitiously, especially in the love-dreams of early 
life. This was one of dame fortune’s favourable days. Even the 
inn at Old Sarum seemed favourably disposed, for it was a clear 
bright stuccoed building outside, with a projecting porch, if I re- 
collect right; and the room into which we were shown for our 
half-hour’s repast was well windowed, with a fine geranium trel- 
lised pattern paper, all radiant with the flowers of that many- 
coloured plant. The breakfast set too was smart and bright, green 
and gold, instead of that eternal old blue and white set, with Chi- 
na men walking backwards with parasols over their heads, with an 
old willow tree drooping by the side of a bridge. 1 believe the 
old thing is called the willow pattern. 

The outside passengers, also, were less dusty and repulsive 
than outside passengers, especially night ones by heavy coaches, 
were wont to be, and seeing me in close attendance on the lady, 
they accommodatingly conjectured that “ we belonged to each 
other,” as they call it; and instead of any of them setting-to to 
make love to her themselves, they seemed to vie in giving me the 
greatest assistance in their power. I may particularly mention 
one tall gentleman ina military cap, with mustache, whom | en- 
tertained serious apprehension about, as he came ringing his long 
brass spurs into the room, and, should he be still “to the fore,” I 
hope he may read this my public expression of gratitude for his 
politeness. All things, in fact, were propitious. My charmer took 
the chair, and, in laying aside her well wadded black silk cloak, 
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exhibited such a beautiful waist and swelling figure, enrobed in 
blue watered silk, as effectually drove all muffin and crumpet ideas 
out of my head. I was all for her! 

Inever saw the honours of a table so neatly, so gracefully per- 
formed. As each succeeding cup passed from before her, on its 
voyage down the table to some thirsty, unromantic consumer, she 
rose in my graduated scale of aristocracy, till she touched the du- 
cal beam of life. So busy wasI in attendance, that the guard’s 
screech of a horn sounded in the street before I had got through 
my first cup of coffee ; and presently the coachman, hat in hand, 
and peeled down to half the man he was on alighting from his box, 
entered the room, with a sort of grin on his countenance, to per- 
form the ceremony of what was uncourteously called “ kicking the 
passengers.” ‘That was a term I never could understand ; it was 
one of Nimrod’s, I believe’; at least he gave it currency on paper, 
though doubtless, it was in familiar use on the road, or he would 
have accompanied the expression with an explanation. “ Kick- 
ing” certainly was somewhat expressive of the parting scene be- 
tween a coachman and a penurious passenger, for the dialogue, in 
general, was anything but complimentary ; coachmen seemed to 
have a certain scale of remuneration in their minds, below which 
came remonstrance and incivility, while the ascending scale was 
marked with a louder “ thank ye,marm,” or “ thank ye, sir,” accom- 
panied with a smile, a bow, a kick out behind, and perhaps a hoist 
of the hat at parting. And, by the way, the writing of that very 
word “kick” suggests the idea that the term “ kicking the passen- 
ger” may have originated in this movement of coachee’s leg, in ac- 
knowledging the munificence of a liberal‘customer. For the sake 
of posterity we will hope it was, otherwise what will future ages 
think, when some veracious historian records that coach-travelling 
was held in such utter contempt by the present generation, that 
even the very coachman kicked the passengers at parting! No 
wonder, the future reader will exclaim, that railways were estab- 
lished when such humiliation attended road travelling. Be that as 
it may, however, railway promoters deserve the thanks and grati- 
tude of the present generation for doing away with the nuisance 
of fees from travellers. ‘The old coach system was a terrible evil ; 
it was an imposition to begin with, for the proprietors, on booking 
the seat, entered into a sort of contract to deliver the passenger at 
the prescribed place, which it was quite clear they could not do 
without the intervention of a coachman, and then the agent of con- 
veyance claimed what he called his reglars, which was about the 
greatest misnomer that could be applied, for the only regularity in 
the matter was getting as muchas they could. Nobody ever knew 
what to pay; the only way of guessing was by seeing what others 
gave, and watching coachee’s tone and manner on receiving. 

Coachmen must have made a good thing of it, and made their 
money very easily too, especially before they were magnified into 
professors, and taught to ape the gentleman. Some of them got 
so fine and smart that one was afraid to offer them less than half-a- 
crown, when very likely their brothers were labouring away at the 
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plough, or perhaps as horse-keepers to Mr. Coachman himself, for 
as much pay for the whole day as Mr. Coachman got from a sin- 
gle inside-passenger for the journey. 

Take the average daily earnings of one of them at eight or ten 
shillings, does not it seem preposterous that men of the same class 
and rank of life, with the same education and acquirements, should 
be so differently paid; that one should stand, spade in hand, in 
clogs, in a wet ditch, for half-a-crown, while the other sat driving 
for a far fewer number of hours, and got perhaps four times as 
much. If coachmen had been paid by coach proprietors we should 
have had less of the “ doe-skin” and sherry and soda-water style 
of coachmen. ‘The fact was coachmen were over-paid, over- 
praised, and under-worked. High keep is a bad thing both for 
servants and horses, and latterly coachmen were well clothed, and, 
doubtless, fared sumptuously every day ; for my part I never 
thought the prominent position with which, at one time, they were 
written, was desirable, judicious, or beneficial tothe public. ‘True 
it is that civility, and a certain amount of manner in a servant is 


. desirable, but then it must be the civility of the servant, and not 


the attempted politeness of the gentleman ; it was one thing for a 
coachman to touch his hat, another for him to bow to you. The 
terms of equality on which some mistaken individuals allowed 
coachmen to exhibit themselves was detrimental to passengers and 
injurious to many of the rising generation. There was nothing 
more offensive than the slangey apeing of a coachman, which at 
one time was the bad taste of the day. ‘Then these embryo coach- 
men paid their “ magnus Apolloes” the real ones so well, that, of 
course, Mr. Coachman considered them the models of perfect 
gentlemen ; and any unfortunate, humble-minded individual, in 
pepper-and-salt, or black, with short gaiters, and an umbrella under 
his arm, who hazarded an opinion or question, was met either by 
a look of superlative pity, or such an answer as plainly said “* Hold 
your tungue, and don’t talk nonsense.” It was not until “ kicking 
time” was near approaching that a coachman seemed to think it 
worth his while to know of the existence of any passenger, save 
the box-seat one. Onsome coaches the box-seat was as good as 
an annuity, either to the book-keepers or coachmen, or perhaps 
both. ‘They made no scruple of charging half-a-crown for book- 
ing this post of honourable ambition. Happy youth who got it. 
He had the honour of holding coachee’s reins when he alighted, 
or of passing his tumbler of sherry and soda-water to and fro, 
when the inn stood on the wrong side of the coach. A guard was 
a curious sort of an animal: something between a coachman and 
a watchman. ‘The face, the clothes, and the manners of a coach- 
man, without the coachman’s sole acquirement, the art (science I 
believe the professors called it) of driving four-in-hand. In point 
of usefulness a guard was quite upon a par with the old “ Char- 
leys.” ‘He never knew nothin’ where nothin’ was put,” but he 
could tell any real gen’lman where a drop of uncommon good stuff 
was to be had onthe road. If railways have lowered the upper 
scale of society by inducing those who never travelled but in their 
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own luxurious carriages to adopt public conveyance, they have ele- 
vated those in the other scale, by drawing a line between travel- 
lers and the servants of the concern. Formerly the guard was 
considered a sort of entertaining partner of the coach. ‘There he 
sat, in what was classically called the gammon-box, with two pas- 
sengers alongside of him (if their breadths admitted it), and three 
or four ranged opposite, face to face ; cracking nuts and old jokes, 
telling the same old stories, answering the same questions day af- 
ter day, year after year, through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
till the guards got so fat they could hardly hoist themselves into 
their seats. ‘The gammon-box was certainly the last refuge for 
the destitute, only one remove from the stage-waggon. It was fre- 
quently a moving larder as wellas a conveyance for human beings. 
Oyster-barrels, Norfolk turkeys, hares, pheasants, fish-baskets, rab- 
bits, joints, yeast-cans, piled and hung about, with not unfrequently 
a dog or two ina hamper, to remind people of the old adage that 
those who lie with dogs will rise with fleas. Now this is all re- 
formed. Hard though the second class fare seats may be, they 
afford ample room, and passengers are not encroached upon by 
luggage, or boxes, or baskets, or any of the thousand and one little 
articles of merchandise that guards were continually soliciting the 
consideration of the passengers for. The guard, too, is ejected— 
stories, coats, capes, cravats, and all—and passengers associate 
with passengers as they ought to do. Above all, if travellers take 
the ordinary precaution of labelling their luggage, they feel some- 
thing like security for its safe finding at the end of the journey. 
Those who travel to the great absorbing point of London, may 
reckon upon it with perfect confidence, for the London luggage- 
van, on the generality of railways, disgorges nothing till it gets 
there. The majority of coach guards, as I said before, never 
knew anything about luggage. The porters, or horse-keepers fre- 
quently loaded the coach for them, and all the guards seemed to 
interest themselves about, was the possibility of cramming some- 
thing extra upon or about the coach. ‘Then at the journey’s end 
they were far too busy kicking the passengers, and looking after 
those who had no luggage (generally the bolting breed) to be able 
to attend to the unfortunate victim of trunks, carpet-bags, bundles, 
band-boxes, and bird-cages. I wonder no unfortunate wight ever 
died of a luggage fever during the days of coach travelling. 

But my censures of the old, and congratulations of the new, 
era of travelling, are running my observations to a greater length 
than I anticipated, particularly as, on reading over what I have 
written, [ find I am keeping my fair charmer in the breakfast-room 
at Old Sarum, instead of progressing onwards with her to Exeter. 
It will hardly be expected that [ should detail any of the soft noth- 
ings that passed ; indeed, to tell the truth, it was chiefly eye work, 
for we never had less than one, and sometimes two other women 
in the coach—a situation altogether impracticable for viva voce 
love-making. For a few miles, to be sure, we were left together, 
and just as [ was drawing gently on to my game, a toll-keeper 
hailed the coach as it approached, and in answer to the inquiry if 
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he had room for a passenger, I heard coachee exclaim, “ plenty in- 
side !” and presently, in squeezed a great fat woman sideways, 
wheezing and blowing with the unwonted exertion, who squatted 
herself down, and horrified me by informing the guard she was 
going to Exeter. She was a nobleman’s house-keeper in the ha- 
bit of ‘‘ using the road,” as they called it, and at every change she 
put her great beastly head out of the window, and inquired kindly 
after Lord this, and the Marquis of that, and whether the Duke of 
anybody had gone up or down lately; making sundry inquiries 
alter their respective healths, and also after the healths of divers 
Mr. and Mistresses ; doubtless, the servants of the various estab- 
lishments. As I said before, if it had’nt been for her, I believe [ 
should have offered to my darling, though whether I should have 
been accepted, rejected, or used as a cat’s paw, the three alterna- 
tives to which an offer is subjected, remains a matter of mystery ; 
for a tall, handsome, black whiskered, smart dressed youth, met 
her at Exeter, and handed her out of the coach in a manner that 
plainly showed his delight atthe meeting. She too, seemed better 


¥ * ¥ * 


Good God! what a ravager is time—and brandy and water! or 
brandy, perhaps, without water. 

Ten years after 1 was passing through Launceston, and stopped 
by chance at the sign of “ ‘The man loaded with mischief.” With- 
in the bar was a face I thought I had seen in this to and fro, up 
and down hard working world, but when, or where, or how, all 
recollection had passed away. ‘That old gentleman with the 
scythe, | suppose, had dealt more leniently by me, for my coach 
friend recognized me ; but it was not until she recalled the par- 
ticulars of the journey to Exeter, that [| could believe the woe-be- 
gone, pimpley nosed, lustreless eyed, slipshod wench, was the 
bright blue-eyed morning star I had travelled on from Glaston- 
bury to accompany. Yet, soit was. Thestory is soon told. My 
divinity married the butler—the gentleman who met her. They 
took an inn (public, rather), and supplied the deficiency of cus- 
tom by drinking themselves. ‘The butler, from being a smart, 
straight, upright, active fellow, had swelled out into a Daniel Lam- 
bert sort of figure, and all that remained of my divinity were a pair 
of large, crows-footy grey eyes, with gammy lids, sic transit 
gloria blue eyes! I never think of Launceston without a shudder. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine, for June, 1844. 
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On reading the heading of the following pages many may in- 
dulge in alittle satire, and say, “Oh! we see Hrie’over is driven 
to extremities.” Now, if I was under any engagement or even 
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promise to supply a certain quantity of pages to Maga, I have not 
a sufficiently good opinion of the fecundity of my brain to doubt 
for a minute that I should very shortly be driven to extremity : but 
as this is in no way the case,1 beg to assure any one who has 
made such aremark, that the shaft of his satire falls perfectly in- 
nocuous, and though I do select the extremities of the human body 
as subjects to make a few observations upon, it is not the extremity 
of the case that induces me to do so. 

The head par excellence is generally considered as entitled to 
more respect than those other extremities to which I have alluded ; 
not that 1 consider it is by any means always entitled to this pre- 
eminence, for we very often find it to be the least effective part of 
many people. We have people with weak heads, and shallow 
heads (and these great people too) ; nay we have had such things 
as even Ministers with such heads ; and, “ infandum Regina jubes 
renovare dolorem,” we have had Kings and Queens without any 
heads at all; though as I conclude, after the little ceremony of 
decapitation had been gone through, the sovereignty probably 
ceased. I must most willingly therefore recall my assertion of 
there having been Kings and Queens without heads, though “ when 
that this body did contain a spirit” it was a Sovereign. My hum- 
ble observations shall not, however, soar so high, but content 
themselves by merely alluding to that plebeian sort of head that is 
necessary for common sporting and riding purposes ; and for these 
let me assure my Readers more head is required to do the thing 
well than many may imagine. ‘This leads me to mention an anec- 
dote I once overheard. A wicked young dog of a riding-boy in 
my stables remarked to a regular chaw-bacon of a fellow who was 
filling a dung cart, that “no one but a born fool would stand filling 
a dung cart.”—‘“* Wouldn’t he?” says Whapstraw ; “ why there’s 
twice as much room each side of the cart as there is in it,soa 
born fool would throw two forkfuls each side and one in!” Now 
it certainly does not require that the calibre of a man’s mind must 
be of extraordinary diameter to fill a dung-cart ; still, “ ste parvis 
componere magna solebam,” there was a. good deal of pith in Whap- 
straw’s remark; and if we could so far overcome our amour pro- 
pre as to apply it to ourselves before we undertake a thing, we 
should much less frequently find ourselves “ nowhere” than we do. 

But to allude to head as it relates tothe management of horses— 
The first proof of the want of head is exemplified in the breeder : 
he goes on either making injudicious crosses, or breeds in-and-in 
till he yearly produces that nondescript sort of animal that we 
daily see, and which is not calculated for any one useful purpose. 
He is made itis true to do asomething, but he only does that 
something somehow, and can do nothing well. ‘The same trouble 
and expense would have produced a really good sort of animal for 
at least some purpose, but the breeder wanted a head. 

Then, to make things worse, the animal (I will not call hima 
horse) is put into the hands of some Yahoo of a country-breaker : 
he, I will back at twenty (or a hundred if you wish it) to one, 
wants a head; and consequently it will be found, that if he gets 
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an awkward ill-disposed colt into his hands, he makes him worse ; 
and give him aclever promising one, he turns him out of his hands 
a brute. I fully maintain, that a man to break young horses should be 
aman of education, at least of sufficient education to have taught him 
to think ; but, unfortunately, any totally ignorant fellow who happens 
to have a firm seat, strong arms, strong nerve, and of course an 
enormous whip, fancies he possesses all the requisites of a colt- 
breaker. By opposing brute force, he certainly generally succeeds 
in making the colt carry quiet when turned out of his hands, kept 
down by work, and often by low keep; but he has most probably 
so far ruined the temper of the horse as to make him fear and hate 
the very sight of a rider; and so soon as from proper keep and or- 
dinary work the horse recovers his spirits, we find we havea wil- 
ful restive brute on our hands. Most probably he is then sent back 
to the same breaker, who, by the same means he used before, 
again puts him into the stable of the owner quiet, with this ex- 
ception that his temper is worse than before, which he will not 
fail to show so soon as he has opportunity and spirits to do so. 
Now let a trainer for the turf get a colt into his hands, first to break, 
and then train, how widely different is his management of a young 
one! ‘These persons have generally some head, which if they 
have not acquired hy education they have by practical experience, 
from having been probably through the duty of extra lad, regular 
riding-boy, riding the light weights, head-lad, probably jockey, and 
finally trainer. By this time, the man has learned to think, to 
combine circumstances, to look to causes and effects, to study the 
different tempers of horses, to circumvent, by his superior sense, 
experience, and cunning, their cunning and evil propensities, of 
which some possess a very considerable share. By evil propensi- 
ties, 1 do not mean absolute vice, for very few young horses are 
naturally vicious ; but still they have various tricks and propensi- 
ties that would shortly degenerate into absolute and most deter- 
mined vice if they were put into the hands of a common country 
colt-breaker. I do not consider that young racing-colts are on an 
average naturally more vicious than other colts ; but I have always 
found them disposed to play those pranks that coarser-bred horses 
seldom dream of. In short, if I may use the expression toa horse, 
they are always ready fora lark if you give them the slightest 
chance. Now if, in one of these larks, they were to throw a boy 
off, and which they certainly would do or attempt todo if he began 
taking improper liberties with them, the colt will probably become 
trickey ever afterwards ; and if he does, he becomes of little use 
as arace-horse. ‘fo render these colts steady and amenable to 
the hand and will of the rider and jockey requires more patience, 
contrivance, foresight, and head than many people imagine. They 
must not be allowed to have their own way with you: you must 
have your own way with them (of course supposing it tube a 
right one). They must be brought to a state of subjection; but at 
the same time they must neither be flurried nor frightened, and 
must be on high feeding. Starving down would not do here: no 
damp must be put on their spirits: the stamina must be kept up, 
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and you have a high-couraged customer to deal with: and if he is 
once provoked sufficiently to exert his powers, once comes to 
know them, and gets the best of the set-to, which in such a case 
he is very likely to do, no race-horse will ever he be. 

Now the difference of the system of the common colt-breaker 
and the trainer is this: the first, by punishment and brute force, 
breaks his colt of doing wrong: the latter teaches his colt to do 
right: he takes care to avoid his being placed in situations and 
under circumstances that might induce him to rebel. Let the 
common breaker get a colt that is nervous, timid, and apt to be 
frightened at anything he meets or sees, what would he do? He 
would take the horse purposely where he would be sure to meet 
constant objects to alarm him: every time he starts, the whip and 
spurs go to work—in other words, the heels: now, if he hada 
head that was of any use to him, he would reflect a little, and this 
would shew him the folly and brutish ignorance of his conduct. 
So because the colt is alarmed already by what he sees, he fright- 
ens him ten times more by voice, whip, and spur. Hence we so 
often find that after a horse has shied, say at a carriage, when the 
object has passed it takes a considerable time before he becomes 
pacified. All this arises from the dread of punishment which he 
has been accustomed to. Horses have good memories, and do not 
easily forget ill usage. We frequently see a man (if he be not a 
timid horseman), on a horse refusing to face an object, determine 
that he shall do it, and immediately forces him up to it: the very 
exertion used to make him do this increases his terror of it, and a 
fight ensues, when, should the rider gain his point and get him up 
to the object, the moment his head is turned to leave it he bolts off 
as quickly as possible: he bas not been reconciled to it, and will 
shy at it just as much (perhaps more) the next time he sees it ; 
for now he recognises it as an enemy, and has been taught to know 
by experience what he only feared before: namely, that it was a 
something that would and (as he found) did cause him annoyance 
and injury. Had the rider, as soon as he found his horse alarmed 
on secing this object, stopped him, let him stand still, caressed and 
encouraged him, the horse would have looked at it, and, finding no 
attempt made to injure him, would have gradually approached it; 
then smeli at it if a stationary object, and finally have walked 
away coolly, collectedly, and satisfied, and the next time he saw 
it, or a similar object, would care very little about it. A little re- 
flection would tell us that these would be the different results of 
the two different treatments ; but, unfortunately for horses, reflec- 
tion or consideration are not the predominant qualities of the gene- 
rality of horse-breakers or grooms. Race-horses it is true are not 
used much on the public roads, still they frequently have to go 
there, and as on a race-course they must see all kinds of strange 
sights, it is quite as necessary to teach them to face such objects 
without alarm as any other horse. Indeed a race-horse liable to 
be alarmed by crowds or noises never could be depended upon ; 
but they are taught to be fearless of both, and in rather a different 
manner from that used by the colt-breaker or groom. Now we 
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will suppose a trainer had a colt which was easily alarmed by pas- 
sing objects, other horses galloping near him, or persons coming 
up to him, how would he be treated ? he would be sent away by 
himself, where it was certain no objects would approach close 
enough to alarm him: here he would be exercised, whether for 
three days or three weeks, till he had gained composure and confi- 
dence; he would then be brought a little nearer the subjects of his 
alarm, where they might attract his observation, but could in no 
way annoy or frighten him. Day by day he would be brought 
still nearer to them, till they became so familiar to him that he 
would cease to notice them at all, or merely as indifferent objects. 
Assuredly this is rather a more reasonable mode of treatment 
than the one generally resorted to, what is more, it never fails— 
the fault or infirmity is got over and for ever. 

There is one description of horse with which I might be tempt- 
ed perhaps to oblige a common colt-breaker; namely, some brute 
which appeared so incorrigibly sulky and vicious that I might not 
wish men who were valuable for better purposes to undergo the 


‘trouble and risk of having anything to do with him; not but that I 


should be quite aware that a man witha better head would be more 
likely to succeed ; but for the reasons I state, I would perhaps give 
the savage to one of these kill-or-cure gentry, and let the two 
brutes fight it out. 

As I said before, all men about horses require head, but few 
more so than a trainer; not that there is any mystery in training: 
proper feeding, properly watering, proper physic, exercise, work 
and sweating, are all the means that can be employed to bring a 
race-horse into the highest or rather best condition his constitu- 
tion is capable of: but it is in properly administering and adapting 
all and each of these to each particular horse where the head of 
the trainer is required ; and in doing this is shewn the difference 
between the mere practical trainer and the man who has discrimi- 
nation enough to watch his treatment as it affects these different 
horses, and vary it accordingly—that is, if he will give himself 
the trouble to think about the subject. ‘This requires a degree of 
integrity and devotion to the interest of his employer that every 
man is not disposed to shew, ingenuity and mind that few men in 
such situations possess. ‘This leads me to make a few remarks 
on large and first-rate racing or training establishments. ‘These 
are no places to send a third or fourth rate race-horse to: first- 
rate trainers hate even second-rate horses: they feel they will do 
then nocredit: their whole and sole attention is devoted to the 
pets of flyers of their stables ; while the inferior horses (who by- 
the-by require the greatest attention to their training in order as 
much as possible to make superior condition make amends as far 
as it will go for their want of speed or stoutness) are turned over 
to the head-lad, and may think themselves fortunate if they en- 
gross much of his attention: consequently, bad as they may be, 
they are rendered worse from their not being brought out in their 
best form. A very little from being quite right will bring a first- 
rater to the level of a second: whatthen will, being very far from 
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up to his mark, bring an inferior horse? why, he will have no 
chance with anything but a road wagon. 

There can be no doubt but many valuable race-horses are lost 
by the obstinacy and prejudice of trainers: they take a dislike to 
a colt; fancy he can’t be good: what is the consequence? the ow- 
ner of course wishes him to be tried. Now a horse requires to 
be pretty much in the same condition to be fairly tried as he does 
to race. This unfortunate colt will not be got into this condition ; 
takes his trial, and of course is beaten by the more favored ones 
‘“‘as they like :” the trainer’s prognostic is fulfilled (nobody could 
doubt that), the bill is paid, the colt is sold by Messrs. ‘Tattersall, 
and “so much for Buckingham.” There can be no doubt but the 
best trainers and the most enlightened men in their business are 
the best men to send a horse to; that is, if they will exert their 
knowledge and abilities in his favor: but if they will not, though 
they may have asI call it a head, their not using it is as fatal to 
the horse and his owner as if they had no head at all. 

I can exemplify a little of the effects of trainers disliking a 
horse by a case in point. I bought a horse—which had been in a 
public training establishment—a bad one at best, and, what was 
worse, a nervous, fretful, and at all times a very difficult and 
vicious one to dress. He had run several times, and never won, 
nor had a chance of winning anything. When I bough: him, he 
had not an ounce of flesh or muscle on his bones, and looked as 
blooming in his coat as a singed cat, and she with the hair turned 
the wrong way: in fact, | took him in exchange for an unpromi- 
sing yearling, or I should never have got him. Now it required 
no great share of head to see that something in his treatment had 
been wrong, and that, bad as he was, he had been made worse. 
What that wrong was forty-eight hours were sufficient to shew: 
he looked frightened to death, and in the stable was ready with 
his heels the moment any one went near him, as if he expected 
that whoever did intended him some grievous bodily harm: in 
short, he had been over-worked, got frightened at his work, and 
equally frightened in the stable. The latter part of the story I 
found out before he had been in the box half an hour, from hearing 
the boy who brought him, and was attempting to dress him, bully- 
ing him all the time he was doing so. ‘Thinks | to myself, if you 
lived with me, I need not wish (for I know) you would getit. I 
threw the horse totally out of work, and gave him long walking 
exercise by himself, with a particularly placid good-tempered boy 
on his back. By this time he came to his appetite, and | made 
the boy during this time invariably give him his oats out of a bowl 
from his hand. ‘This brought them on good terms with each other, 
and in one month this boy could do anything he pleased witb him. 
I then put him gradually to work, gave him but two sweats where 
in his former hands he would have had a dozen. He gaired con- 
fidence in himself and with people; I ran him five times, taking 
care to put him where he would only meet his own sort of compa- 
ny. He won four times, and the fifth ran second, the good Ste- 
wards allowing a horse to start which had no business there : but 
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though he was proved disqualified, 1 was chiselled out of the 
Stakes: at all events I never got them. Now there was no inge- 
nuity required about this horse ; but it shews if the head had been 
a little more employed about him in his former training, and the 
heels much less in his races, he would always have done better. 

I could instance, however, several horses which have always 
been trained by the same men, they not by any means men of su- 
perior intellect, and yet have brought their horses out in good 
form, and have been very successful with them. ‘This, however, 
in no way militates against my axiom, that the more mind a man 
possesses the better trainer he is likely to be, provided he uses 
that mind. Such men as I have alluded to have probably lost 
their horses many races during the first season they had them un- 
der their care, from not discovering for some time how to treat 
them, so as to bring them out in their best form—like a botch of an 
amateur watchmaker, who attempting to regulate your watch, 
moves the regulator a mile too far to the right, by which he con- 
verts it into a locomotive under high pressure: he then moves it 
‘as much too far to the left; so when you wish to get up at nine and 
look at your watch, you find it pointing to a quarter to four. He 
blunders at last on the right medium; so do such trainers : from 
finding what does not succeed, they at last find out what does, then 
wisely keep to it; whereas a man with more head would have 
found out in one month what it took them twelve to discover. Still 
I would rather send an inferior horse where I might suspect he 
would suffer in a temporary way from want of ability in his trainer, 
than to where I should be nearly certain he would permanently 
suffer from want of attention. I should as soon think of asking 
William Scott to ride a pony for a bridle and saddle as I should of 
sending a leather-plater to John to train. People who know little 
of horse affairs really consider that any stupid blockhead is equal 
to the management of them. ‘This is, however, quite a mistake : 
he would be no such thing. I have no doubt the most blundering 
thick-headed attorney that ever commenced the commonest action 
at law would think himself much degraded by any comparison 
being made between his abilities and those of Scott, and would 
fancy, though twenty years had failed to beat law into his thick 
skull, that as many weeks would make a trainer, however obtuse 
his faculties might be. So they might make as good a trainer as 
he alawyer. Preserve me from the hand of the one, and my 
horse from those of the other! ‘I think we might anticipate the 
action being spoiled in both cases. 

Nothing looks prettier or more easy to do than tosee a jockey 
give his horse the preparatory canter before a race: I scarcely 
know any ordinary situation that sets a man off to greater advan- 
tage; and certainly, with a tolerably good seat and hands, the 
head is not much in this case called in question. But this is only 
the manual, and, if I may use the expression, the handicraft part of 
the business... This is not riding THE racE. ‘We will not, how- 
ever, as yet look quite so high as the jockey, but shall find some 
head is required even by a very subordinate little personage—the 
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ordinary riding-lad, who rides the horse in his exercise, work, and 
most probably sweat. He, little as we may think of him, will 
never be worth his keep if he is a stupid fellow. Some boys 
never can be taught to know what they are about, never can be 
taught what many persons would think very easy to learn—the 
pace you wish them to take their horse along, or in fact the pace 
they are going when they are on him. Others with clearer heads 
and more observation learn this very shortly: when they have 
learnt it, they become valuable toa trainer. Such a boy will take 
directions, and implicitly obey them: so would the other if he could: 

but he would not, because he could not be a judge of whether he 
was obeying them or not. Such a lad would never be fit to lead.a 
gallop if he lived to the age of old Parr. I remember once seeing 
a trainer in (I think) one of the most frantic passions I ever sawa 
man, and with good reason. He had put a lad on a fidgetty 
flighty horse to get very gentle exercise. ‘This lad was notorious 
for two qualities; stupidity was one, but perfect steadiness was 
the other. I heard the trainer give this boy these simple direc- 
tions :— When you get to the Turn-of-the-land, turn about, let 
your horse come away of himself; sit still, and keep him ata 
quiet gentle half gallop.” ‘The first part the boy obeyed ; but he 
soon allowed his horse to steal away with him, and the trainer 
saw he was extending his stride every stroke he took. As soon 
as he got within hail, he held up his hat: the boy took the hint 
but instead of getting his horse by degrees off his speed, he pulled 
him off his stride altogether into a canter of six miles an hour. 
The hat was off again, and gently waved to come on; and on he 
did come with a vengeance, ata Leger pace. Up went the hat 
again, and if ever a man was mad in a temporary way, that train- 
er was the man. ‘The boy was now near enough to see his mas- 
ter’s gesticulations, and stopped his horse the moment he could, 

and walked him up to us. I saved the poor fellow a thrashing, but 
he was turned off that evening as incorrigible. He was hired by 
a Clergyman, and made an excellent servant: no power on earth 
ever could have made him worth a penny in a racing-stable. 

The learning to be a good judge of pace is really very difficult. 
The walk, the trot, and top speed are all distinct definite paces that 
every ploughboy knows ; but the intermediate paces that a race- 
horse at exercise and in strong work has to go become distinct to 
the rider only by practice and observation : the different style of 
going and action in different horses deceive very much. Some feel 
to be going much faster under you than others, though they really 
are not, and vice versa. A lad tolead a gallop to-day ona smooth- 
going long-striding horse, and to lead one the next on a compact 
quick-striking one, and make the pace exactly the same on both, 
requires no small share of discrimination and judgment. A boy 
may be told, on a horse in strong work, to‘ bring him away the 
first mile at his usual pace, to hustle him along a bit the next mile 
and a half, and to come along the next half mile at a good telling 
pace.” ‘This is all A B C toa clever and practised lad, and he 
woulddo itto a nicety. But to begin, what is the “ usual pace” 
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he is told to go? Now many boys, though they had followed half 
a dozen horses for a fortnight up the same gallop at a given pace, 
send them by themselves, would no more gothe same pace-than 
they would fly, or know more of the pace they were going than 
how many knots an hour a ship was going. Allowing me.a little 
latitude of idea, I will compare the learning all this to learning mu- 
sic and to sing. ‘l'ell a man to strike F natural on the pianoforte ; : 
there it is defined: so is the walk, trot, and gallop. ‘Tell the same 
man to sound F' natural on his own voice: this is “ bien autre 
chose :” nothing but practice, judgment, and ear will teach him to 
do this; so will nothing but practice, judgment, and observation 
teach a lad to know pace, easy as people may think it. zn 

I hope by what 1 have said I may have induced those unac- 
quainted with these matters to raise the qualifications of my. little 
friends (riding lads) a line or two in the scale of their estimation, 
and have shewn that not only a head, but a tolerably good ones ig 
required even by them to be worth anything. 

We will now ascend the ladder of pre-eminence, and get to the 


. top, where the jockey and trainer have been stationed ‘while we 


have been alluding to the lads, who have taken their stations on 
its different steps according to their pretensions. We now come 
in contact with the jockey, to whom | have much pleasure in in- 
troducing my country cousins. The jock to whom I introduce 
them is not quite that sort of animal they have been accustomed to 
see, with a red pocket-handkerchief round his neck, a redder face, 
and red or white glazed jacket, corduroys and mahoganies, a whip 
weighing half a pound, and spurs drooping on his heels. No, no, 

my jockey in his jockey dress is a shade different from him: his 
boots are beautifully made; his trousers cut as riding trousers 
should be cut, well strapped down and fitting well to the foot ; his 
waistcoat rather long (as a sporting man) ; his coata singlebreasted 
riding coat; his cravat well put on, an aristocratic lat, and doe- 
skin gloves (quite clean): -this is his dress. In looks, he is 
rather pale, a reflecting looking face, a keen black eye, head well 
put on, and gentlemanlike ; no thick muscle at the back of it (I 
hate a man who has), with a modest respectful manner and car- 
riage, but with just enough confidence to shew that he feels him- 
self a respectable, and is known to be a clever man in his profes- 
sion (or calling if you please). ‘This, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
jockey in mufti. When dressed to ride, everything is well made, 
put on in good taste, and he is neatness personified. He is now, 
we will suppose, on his horse; he is giving himacanter. Here 
many a young aspirant for fame wishes himself in his place, and 
no doubt thinks nothing could be more delightful or easy. How 
he would like to shew off before the ladies! and so he might on 
some horses. But our jockey happens to be on one who some- 
times would give a man something else to think about, and who, 
quietly as he goes now (ridden as he is), would, if our young as- 
pirant was on him, in all probability gratify his heart’s desire and 
shew him orr tothe ladies. Our jockey is, we will say, on Bay 
Middleton: how still he sits on him; his hands inthe right place, 
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motionless, but just feeling his horse’s mouth. And now he is 
pulling him up: how gradually he does this, as if he fancied his 
reins made of a silken thread, and a rude _ pull would break them. 
It is not so, however: he knows no rude pull would break them, 
but it might his horse’s temper. We will suppose them running : 
could our would-be jock be by their side, he would see that the 
Bay Middleton he had seen taking his canter had become a very 
different animal when extended with from 15 to 20 horses running 
with him, and some perhaps at him. He would find, if on his 
back, it was not exactly like riding up Rotten Row; and I fear 
that what his ladye love might think of him would engross less of 
his thoughts than what his horse might do with him. 

This, however, is still only the manual, and, though difficult, is 
by far the least difficult part of the jockey’s business. He thinks 
little about how he is to manage his horse, but he must think a 
great deal about how he is to manage the race: thatis, not how 
he is to keep his horse in the place he wishes him to be, but 
where that place should be for the best. Many things have to be 
considered before he can determine on this. Here the head goes 
to work, and has been long before the day of running. Doubtless 
the trainer, the jockey, and the owner (if he interferes in the mat- 
ter) know perfectly well the kird of race that would suit their own 
horse best ; but they will not be allowed to run the race as they 
like, for others will make a pretty shrewd guess at the kind of race 
our jockey would wish for his horse, and will therefore (if they 
consider him dangerous) take care itshall be run in a diametrical- 
ly opposite way. Andcould a man even command a race to be 
run as he wishes, a good deal would have to be considered when 
this was accorded to him: for possibly the very kind of race that 
suits his horse would also suit two or three others that he is afraid 
of ; so, all he could ensure even by this would be beating sixteen 
out of twenty. This is in no way insuring winning therace. He 
may have, and probably has considered, as far as human foresight 
will go, how such horses as he is afraid of are likely to run in 
the race, and has made up his mind how to act under every circum- 
stance. We will say he has done so, and feels he has them beaten ; 
but he finds others a good deal better than he thought. He has 
then to think again; for here is a new feature in the race: but, 
worse than all, “he may find some unthought-of devil shew in front 
full of running; he may have patience to wait, hoping this new 
customer may shut up: but suppose he finds he does not, he must 
let this new comer run in shaking his tail at him without a struggle 
for it. He knows if he calls upon his horse before he gets within 
the length he can live at his best, he will beat Ain ; and if he lies 
too far out of his ground, we have been taught lately that afew 
strides will not always take a race away from another horse, 
though he may be on a flyer. Whatis he to do now? He can 
do but one thing: he knows his horse’s speed; he must judge 
how he feels under him, what powers are left in him, and time it 
to such a nicety, that when he does set-to with him, those powers 
shall last just to the winning-post, but would fail in three strides 
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beyond it. And to this nicety will a perfect jockey ride his 
horse. 

Does this, let me ask, require no head? Is this a mere mechan- 
ical business that any blockhead is equal to? He may learn to ride, 
and even make a fair horseman ; but before he can be a jockey he 
must be taught to think: and what must be the quickness of ob- 
servation and decision required where a man has only perhaps 
three minutes given him to observe, decide, and act! 

I have only represented a supposed circumstance or two to shew 
the difficulties a jockey has to contend with, when in fact they are 
innumerable. It is not merely that he may ride four or five dif- 
ferent horses on the same day, all of which may require to be 
differently ridden; but under different circumstances the same 
horse requires it also. Horses under the best training will some- 
times (mares frequently) go back a little, and not be quite up to 
their usual mark on the day of running: he may be running under 
higher weight than he has been carrying, or the reverse: all this 
the jockey must consider, not merely as it will affect the running 
of his own horse, but of othersin the race. Talk of head, why a 
State Trial does not require more to carry it on, and possibly it 
may not be of as much consequence whether it is lost or gained as 
many of our races. 

I stated in the commencement of these lucubrations that a cer- 
tain degree of education would be very desirable in a person who 
undertakes breaking young horses, and also in a trainer: [ trust 
my Reader will think that it would be equally advantageous to 
the jockey. ‘That there are many good jockeys without we know ; 
but [ maintain that they would probably have been still better with, 
with of course the addition of practice as well. I remember to 
have spoken in a few opinions lately in no flattering terms of Gen- 
tlemen-jockeys (that is, as jockeys) ; but this says nothing against 
theory. I must have education and practice combined to “produce 
better jockeys than we have, and itis from the want of practice 
only that Gentlemen fail; but though they seldom ride a race well, 
if they were ignorant men, with the little practice they have, they 
would ride it still worse than they do. I know theoretical princi- 
ples alone will never make a workman in anything; but the man 
who commences with a good stock of them will much sooner be- 
come one than a man who has none. No Gentleman will under- 
go the necessary ordeal to make him a perfect jockey; yet there 
are some Gentlemen whose names I could mention who could tell 
most jockeys a great deal more than the latter know of their busi- 
ness (the practical part excepted). I will mention one of our 
Aristocracy who can ride very nearly as well as our best profes- 
sional jocks, and much better than nine out of ten of the others— 
General Gilbert. He only wants the ordinary jockey’s practice 
to be perfect. Here education (the precursor to fine judgment in 
anything a man undertakes) has led to what most jockeys want— 
head. \f poor Pavis had had the General’s head, he would have 
been a still more perfect jockey on his horse, and about twenty 
times a more sensible man when off. Some jockeys will perhaps 
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ridicule the idea‘of education improving them: I dare say they 
will: all, or nearly all, ignorant persons are self-sufficient enough, 
and hate any theory. 1 should say to such, “ Quid rides? de te 
fabula narratur.” 

In these “ piping times of peace,” in this era of general distress, 
when we see close relatives of Nobility toiling their eight hours 
at the desk of a Public Office for £80 or £90 per annum, we are 

to think that it matters little in what way a man can make his 
in or £400 a year, provided the occupation is not in itself dis- 
graceful. We might, therefore, expect that we should have some 


very superior men now following the occupation of professional 


riders ; but there are many things that will always prevent this 
being the case. With a very few exceptions, [ do not call to my re- 
collection more than a very few—Powell, the M’Donoughs, Mayne, 
and a few others, for instance—though Mayne was hardly to be 
called publicly professional, as he only trained and sometimes rode 
for Lord Howth. But these can only ride at high weights, Powell 
particularly so, who never would deny to himself or his friend any 
of the good things of this life (if he could help it); and these can 
be only considered as steeple-chase riders. I think I am within 
the mark when | say, not one man in a thousand can ride the 
weight of a flat-race rider, and certainly no man can hope to make 
a good income as a jock who cannot get on his horse at Derby 
weight; and many of those who can do it at an expense of bodily 
discomfort that nothing but habit enables a man to bear, and of 
which few persons are aware. It is not quite agreeable to see 
every one enjoying themselves but one-self. After a good dinner, 
it is all very fine to say it matters little what a man eats; but when 
the quality and the quantity of these vulgar creature-comforts are 
both limited to the smallest extent the frame is capable of enduring, 
the thing is not quite so pleasant, particularly when to this are 
added certain little walks of a diaphoretic nature that are in no 
way pleasing addenda to the banyan days. Nothing can be plea- 
santer than to go on a visit to the Noble Patrons of the Eglinton 
Park, Croxton Park, or Bibury Meetings (where the weights are 
made to suit Gentlemen), and there to shew off as one of the jocks. 

We will suppose a jock that is to be on to-morrow at the dinner- 
table: a few sips of white soup orjulienne, with a glass of sherry, 
prepare him for two or three forkfulls of turbot, or John Dory, or 
the fish most in season: ‘‘ Champagne, Sir!” a slice of venison 
(the sauce is exquisite): ‘“ Champagne, Sir!” the capon farcé aux 
truffes is magnificent (Champagne): a minute particle of the vol- 
au-vent brings on another “ Champagne, Sir.” As our jock con- 
siders he must keep on the muzzle, he determines to be abstemious, 
and finishes with merely an orange fritter and some jelly. Stil- 
ton, parmesan, or Gruyere? Neither. Macaroni is lighter for a 
jock, who is now enabled to wait for the dessert, the more so, as, 
from having taken so little, he has had a glass of Mareschino to 
prevent any cramp in the stomach: and this emboldens him to 
venture on a little ice, and then an olive, taken to prepare him for 
the Claret, where we will leave him till we find him revelling in 
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the greater enjoyment of the society of the Ladies in the drawing- 
room. Here conversation, music, charades, tableaux vivans, and 
perhaps a quadrille got up at the moment, bring on the tray-supper, 
only a tray-supper, but constituting every delicacy that can tempt 
aristocratic appetite. There he eats—that is, vulgarly eats— 
nothing ; but, bird-like, pecks a grain of many things. In short, 
his abstemiousness amounts in point of fact to the same thing as if 
he had devoured a couple of good mutton-chops. He now begins 
to think that with the aid of his valet he can get to bed. In “the 
morning, breakfast: jocks should not eat breakfast; he will only 
therefore take something light. Chocolate? No. A cup of Mo- 
cha enlivens, and gives energy to the nerves : three or four plo- 
ver’s eggs are light ; so are prawns, a potted lamprey, and a mere 
forkful of galantine de gibier aux truffes. Fearing his wasting sys- 
tem may not have produced the effect of making him lighter, he 
determines on a walk after breakfast; and really takes one as far 
as the conservatory with the Ladies, visits the gold fish in their 
marble ocean, and takes a peep at the gold and silver pheasants. 
It is now time to dress, and on go the gossamer boots ; ditto ditto 
unmentionables and satin jacket: over this such a love of a Ches- 
terfield or Taglioni! Notwithstanding all this, he is no puppy or 
fool, and perhaps rides his race well, and with plenty of nerve 
(considering the deprivations he has submitted to), and that with a 
4lb. saddle he can ride 12st. 

I am afraid my jock, who has to ride 7st. 12tb., has not passed 
his time quite so pleasantly. While the one was at dinner, the 
other was getting histea; dinner he had none; some toast and a 
cup or two of tea suffice in place of the other’s three meals: not- 
withstanding which, he finds himself over-weight in the morning. 
He also takes his walk, but rather in a different way : a couple of 
flannel waistcoats, ditto drawers, a great coat, flannel cap, and a 
fast walk of two or three miles out and back is not the visiting 
gold fish. Nor would one cup of tea and bit of dry toast be quite 
agreeable to our Gentleman-jock. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that we have so few men of education making riding 
races a profession: still, as some boys select this occupation, if 
as boy they were brought to chink more than they are, I maintain 
they would become more scientific, and consequently much better 
jockeys from this sort of education. H. H. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for June, 1844. 
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NIMROD’S ANALYSIS 
OF 
‘‘THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN.” 





BY THOMAS SMITH, ESQ., LATE MASTER OF THE CRAVEN. 





On the important subject of hounds at check, Mr. Smith thus 
very judiciously expresses himself—* It often happens when a 
fox goes straight away for several miles ata pretty good pace, it 
is evident, from a sudden turn the hounds make, that he is afraid to 
go on, and begins to head back; if on occasions of this sort he 
beats them out of scent, all hunting is at an end, and the best plan 
is to finish with trotting back to the cover where he was found, and 
most likely he will be got there, unless you go back with the hounds 
too quickly, for they often stop and listen when they find they are 
not pressed: and should he hear the huntsman, or get wind of 
the pack in their way back, he will bear off, or lay down. For on 
bad hunting-days these sort of foxes are apt to stop and listen, and 
this is one reason why they are not more easily beaten; if, instead, 
they were to go on straight, best pace, they would not stand it as 
they do. Therefore it requires judgment in not getting back to 
cover too quickly: this may be called, though unfairly so, lifting 
hounds ; butit is not so, for it would not be done until every other 
cast had been made.” 

Speaking of halloos by the field, our author says it is a common 
observation that they do more harm than good, which, he observes, 
is in some measure quite true. ‘ But there are times,” he says, 
“when a man would give half he is worth for one. But even,” 
continues he, “ when itis so valuable, few huntsmen have coolness 
enough to take the best means of profiting by it, by riding with 
his hounds up tothe spot, and coolly, distinctly, and most delibe- 
rately inquiring where the fox was seen—the identical spot, if 
possible ; which way he was going; where came from, and how 
long since?” No doubt, taking hounds hurriedly to a halloo is 
wrong, inasmuch as confusion, as to the required information, is 
too often the consequence, and hounds are either blown or so much 
excited as not to put their noses down, and sometimes they will 
break away upon heel or fly over the scent. 

The following advice is good. When a huntsman takes his 
hounds to a halloo in a*cover, and finds the fox has crossed a ride, 
Mr. Smith recommends his pulling up his horse to a stand-still 
about adozen paces before he comes to the spot, and by turning 
his horse’s head out of the ride the same way the fox has gone, 
he will get them intothe cover on the side he wishes; whereas, 
had he ridden quite up to the spot, there would be danger of the 
heel-way being taken. 

Although aware that much cheering and hallooing to hounds by 
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a huntsman is disapproved of, still Mr. Smith thinks that, in large 
woodlands, it keeps hounds together, and often makes foxes fly— 
the hunted-one especially. He also thinks it makes other foxes 
fly on future days, as, having escaped on one occasion, they do 
not forget the alarming note. Add to this the fact, that hounds 
will come to a good shrill view-halloo much quicker than to a horn. 
If too much used, Mr. Smith thinks it loses its effect on hounds ; 
but that in bad scenting countries, when it is necessary to cheer 
hounds a good deal to get them together, and to make them work, 
it must be had recourse to, inasmuch as no man’s voice can last 
long, if his constitution does, with perpetual hallooing to hounds. 

Mr. Smith offers an opinion that huntsmen are given to imagine 
their fox to be more beaten than he really is, and often hang about 
ata check, trying every hedge-row, expecting his hounds to catch 
him; but, says he, “it would be wiser, instead of dwelling so 
long, if they firs€ made all their forward casts completely, and 
then came back. tis no uncommon thing for a fox to lie down and 
be left behind altogether; and it has often happened that he has 
been found lying in a ditch on the return of the hounds; but had 
he gone on during the time they were ferreting out all those pla- 
ces, it would be of little use, probably, afterwards if the hounds 
did hit off the scent.” : 

Our author is very liberal in his allowance of instinct, and some- 
thing beyond it, to the animal, fox. He says itis no uncommon 
thing fora good fox to go up wind for a mile or two, and then head 
short down wind, and neverturn again. He thinks instinct tells 
him that hounds will go such a pace up wind, that they will be a 
little blown, and that the change of scent, down wind, creates a 
slight check which gives him an advantage over his pursuers. My 
opinion is, that foxes do not consult the wind at starting ; they 
make their point with a determination to reach it if they can; but 
if pressed they will turn, and perhaps the sooner if running up 
wind, because the pace is then severe. When he has turned, [ 
admit that he rarely turns again unless headed. 

Mr. Smith insists on the necessity of a huntsman having a 
thorough knowledge of the country he hunts. He says he should 
have a map of the country in his head—a very good idea. It is 
true that unless he knows the exact situation of the neighbouring 
covers, he cannot be prepared, off-hand, to make a proper wide 
cast, so as to take the narrowest parts between the covers. 

Our author very properly cautions masters of hounds and their 
huntsmen from imputing the death of an injured or a mangy fox 
toa wilful desire of destroying him by the owner of the cover in 
which he is found, unless they have positive proof of such being 
the case. Should there, however, be grounds for suspicion, he 
recommends the interference of a mutual friend, inasmuch as it is, 
he says, a mistaken notion, that any man will be bullied into the 
preservation of foxes. 

On the subject of countries where deer are occasionally met 
with, Mr. Smith has given very useful instructions. A huntsman, 
he says, as once was his own case, may flatter himself that he 
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has got asteady pack of hounds, whena trifling accident of this 
nature may make them otherwise. ‘To guard against this, he re- 
commends young hounds to be taken among deer before they are 
entered ; the accident he alludes to with his own pack enforced 
the necessity for this precaution. Happening to be from home in 
the month of August of one year, when he hunted the Hambledon 
country, his men, unknown to him, took out his young hounds with 
the old ones to exercise, and were passing through a park full of 
fallow deer, where they had constantly been all the summer with- 
out having shown any disposition to riot; on a hare, however, 
jumping up in some fern, afew of the young hounds broke away 
afier her directly into a herd of deer; the men, “ foolishly,” as he 
says, riding after them and rating them. ‘This set the deer run- 
ning, and with them the young hounds ; the rating of which start- 
ed some of the older ones, and at length the whole pack. When 
Mr. Smith came home and was informed of the circumstance, he 
took the same pack cub-hunting, and after six hours hard work 
ventured to take them among deer. At first, he tells us, they were 
quiet, but at length a young hound broke away, followed by two- 
thirds of the pack. It was not, it appears, until at the expiration 
of six weeks daily punishment (!) of the most vicious in the pack, 
that the consequences of this trifling accident were removed. But 
I am rather at a loss to account for Mr. Smith’s attributing this mis- 
hap to his whippers-in riding after and rating the young hounds 
who broke away with the hare; what else could be done? al- 
though perhaps it would have been well that only one of the two 
should have ridden after them. 

This alarming circumstance is followed by an admission, on the 
part of the writer, in part confirmatory of my often repeated asser- 
tion, that huntsmen set too high a value on blood. It appears Mr. 
Smith lost the greatest part of his cub-hunting—consequently 
much blood—in consequence of the accident alluded to; notwith- 
standing which, when his pack got to work and became steady, he 
killed more foxes than in any other season in which he kept 
hounds. 

London Sportsman for June, 1844. 





A WORD OR TWO ON STEEPLE-CHASING ; 


WITH A LIST OF THE WINNERS OF THE PRINCIPAL CHASES 
IN 1843-4. 


‘* By different means men strive for fame, 
And seek to gain a sporting name : 
Some like to ride a steeple-ckase ; 
Others at Melton go the pace.” 





George the Fourth, after establishing for himself as clear a right 
to the title of arbiter elegantiarum as he ever had to the sovereign- 
ty of these realms, in some strange mood, by some extraordinary 
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abuse of power, thought proper to banish Madeira from the table 
of an English gentleman ; and Nimrod, almost as great a man in 
his way—another “perfect gentleman from top to toe ’—after 
choosing the line for one, acting as judge for another, and chroni- 
cling both in his best style, wound up by declaring that the stee- 
ple-chase could never rank amongst the legitimate sports of this 
country. Was it well done of either the mighty monarch or the 
mighty hunter to act in this wise?) The royal whim had ruined 
half India, and the professor’s decree made more enemies than 
friends. We really wonder Tom Ferguson, “ Brother William,” 
or some other sporting gentleman from ould Erin did not call him 
out the moment he dared to make public such an opinion; or we 
should not have been surprised had the whole body of them—the 
turf club, however loyal and royal they might previously have been 
—on this national insult to a rational amusement, joined hand and 
heart in the call for “ repale.” 

How often do we see some novel introduction for a time regar- 
ded with doubt and distrust, now promising to be all the rage, and 


‘now on the brink of utter annihilation, tossed from side to side, up 


and down, in the long and severe trial of “ sink or swim!” 
‘A time there was, ere railroads came in force,”’ 


that the notion of steam ever running a coach‘master, dismounting 
a coachman, or easing a coach-horse, was deemed as keen a piece 
of facetiz as ever travelled round a bar parlour, or a commercial 
room. ‘The first man who took to Taglionis, or continued to take 
fifty to one about Cotherstone for the Derby, was once thought but 
a soft article. And yet what wonders time works! Steam, Cother- 
stone, and the Taglioni (mark, reader! not the Windsor or Ches- 
terfield Taglioni) are all in the ascendant. In like manner the 
steeple-chase has long been buffeting to and fro, supported by 
hosts of friends and opposed by whole armies of foes. ‘That in 
the twelve or fifteen years during which it has been practised in 
England, a decided feeling has been shown towards it by, we 
should say, the majority of the sporting world, is what few will 
care to dispute ; that, however, its advancement has not continued 
in the same ratio which it so signally enjoyed but a few years 
back, is equally apparent; while, ‘‘on the whole,” to use Mr. 
Whopstraw’s favorite expression, we think it has unquestionably 
triumphed over Nimrod’s unfavorable opinion, and may, by all the 
laws of custom and right, be included in any future Encyclopedia 
of British Sports that another Blaine ora second Daniel may see 
the necessity for compiling. 

Until very lately we never saw any remarks on steeple-chasing, 
but which were altogether one-sided, and that side invariably the 
worst. Why this should be we do not profess to understand, as 
much might also be said against the turf and other acknowledged 
legitimate sports, if, as some sportsmen seem to think, it be po- 
litic to run down all but their own peculiar favorite. For our own 
part, we perfectly acquiesce in the opinion of “quot homines, tot 
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sententie ;” and, though going three or four miles best pace across 


country may not suit the elderlies, we can see no reason why the 
younger and more ardent should not occasionally indulge them- 
selves in such a method of testing the abilities of man and horse. 
Making one in an eight-oar might not be the most agreeable amuse- 
ment for the man who has seen his fifty summers, and the tempta- 
tion of waiting half a frosty night in January for wild fowl might 
fail to draw him out; yet he would think it, as would the world, 
unmanly and mean-spirited to abuse such pastimes merely because 
his day for pursuing them had passed away. Now, surely this 
reasoning will apply equally well to our present subject, with only 
this slight difference, that such, whose age is a bar to their trying 
it now, never in their youth had the opportunity ; afd that, while 
more allowance on this account must be made for the opinions they 
express on it, less weight must be attached to these opinions, from 
the fact of their wanting that great virtue of age—experience, to 
supportthem. As regards the argument that, though it may be pa- 
tronised by sportsmen, it is still not a sport; this appears to us the 
next thing to affirming black is white, and just about as easy to 
prove. Without going to book, we should say that, at the present 
time, there are more steeple-chase than coursing meetings ; that 
there are more “ big-wigs’ ” names to be found amongst the patrons 
of the “ break-neck?’ than those of the “leash,” and that, either 
with regard to the amount of spectators or specie, the balance 
would, at nearly every rendezvous, be much in favor of the for- 
mer. ‘That comparisons are odious we know full well, but, at 
times, it is necessary to draw them; and though nothing be far- 
ther from our wish or intention than to disparage coursing, we yet 
think that the steeple-chase, in any respect, can rank with it on 
the list of field sports. Indeed, as regards the general popularity 
of the latter, we have the statement of one of the first writers on 
sporting, and to whose dicta perhaps more attention was given than 
to any before him, we allude to “ Judex,” who, till lately, furnished 
“I'he Morning Post” with turf papers; and who, in one of these 
essays, immediately after his return from the Liverpool chase of 
1843, declared that he saw a greater assemblage that day on the 
Aintree than he had ever witnessed on any race-course in his life. 
The grand objection, however, in the opinion of your true aristo- 
crat, who swears by Debrett and the stud-book, is, that the steeple- 
chase “ never had a grandfather,” that even in his time such a 
thing was not, and that, consequently, it is infinitely inferior to fal- 
conry and other ancient and noble arts of venery, of which we 
now have little more than the name. But, away with such sophis- 
tical pleas as these, while we proceed to consider what evils there 
really are or have been in this much-practised, and more libelled— 
we scarcely know what to term it. 

One of the most perfect farces—one of the greatest abuses on 
the turf, three or four seasons since, was the system of gentlemen- 
jockeys ; nothing could be worse, at least, so people said ; but the 
Solons of steeple-chasing proved they could go even beyond their 
brethren of the flat on this point. “ Members of a fox-hunting or 
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racing club” was generally added to this condition in racing, and 
certainly had the effect of making the array of amateurs somewhat 
more select ; but, for the across country trials, it stood, season af- 
ter season, thus :— Sweepstakes, so much ; gentlemen jockeys” — 
nota word more, and we were left to draw the inference from this, 
that the steeple-chase possessed the virtue of transforming every 
man who rode one intoa gentleman! It might have been so in 
print, but wofully different in matter of fact. ‘The receipt for a 
self-created gentleman of this class was much after the following, 
which we give in the vernacular of Mrs. Glasse.’ 

“Take a fellow, too heavy, too lazy, or too scampish for steady 
work: if possible, it is preferable to have him from a racing stable : 
stuff with oaths and insolence, add a thick paste of velvet and 
leather, and just previous to using, season plentifully with fool- 
hardiness or French brandy.” 

That this was approved of and adopted we could call many wit- 
nes ses in support, at the same time we are in justice bound to ob- 
serve that we believe there are many professed steeple-chase jock- 
eys, who are highly respectable men, who can always conduct 
themselves properly, but who, nevertheless, are not a bit more gen- 
tlemen than any of our Newmarket men, who have shewn their 
sense by never attempting to claim such a title. ‘Take Mr. M., the 
horse-dealer, Mr. O., the saddler, and another Mr. O., the inn-keep- 
er, in their proper callings, and they are tradesmen ; but yet, for- 
sooth, when they strip for a steeple-chase they are gentlemen— 
gentlemen who, it is well known, ride quite as much as a matter 
of business, and for which they are as well paid as when engaged 
in showing off a screw, asserting that‘*there is nothing like 
leather,” or intent on providing “ good entertainment for man and 
horse.” Leta man’s private character be ever so bad, still, pro- 
vided his name helps to swell out the list of attorneys, by law he 
is a gentleman; this is deemed right and good among the legal 
profession, but, for the life of us, we cannot see the benefit of adopt- 
ing such a precedent in steeple-chasing. On the turf measures 
have been framed to ensure gentlemen jockeys being bona fide gen- 
tlemen, and the same are about to be introduced in the steeple- 
chase, that is, where gentlemen wish to exhibit, for inthe common 
regulation the mere “gentleman jockey” has latterly been most ju- 
diciously omitted. Otherwise, had it still been in use, the most 
successful rough rider of the past season, Crickmere, a lad brought 
up in the stables of, and high in the confidence of, Mr. Isaac Day, 
of Northleach, must per force have added“ gentleman” to his 
name, and as a good servant, and a quiet civil young man, quite or 
far more worthy than many who, on mounting the cap and jacket, 
have assumed it. 

From all accounts, the very best authorities in fact, Harry Lorre- 
quer and Shamrock to wit, they are blessed with a gentleman jock 
in Ireland, who, from having the entree into good society, has the 
power of doing far more mischief than our gentleman, in one cha- 
racter and for one day only; still for all this, bad as he may be, his 
countrymen endure him, nay, are almost proud of him, for the one 
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redeeming quality, superior ability in their peculiarly national sport. 


The steeple-chase, indeed, appears as necessary to the existence 
of the Irishman, as the bull-fight to the Spaniards ; it is mixed up 
with their hunting and racing (of which it is a compound), and 
they are ai it nearly all the year round, closing one season in June, 
and beginning another in August. It is a sport on which they can 
talk for ever, and for which they think nothing too good. Look at 
our friend Venator’s paper of last month, which he calls, “ Irish 
hounds and the men who ride to them:” he may style it what he 
likes, treat of the crack men with the Limericks, the Dhuhallows, 
or any other hunt, fast or slow ; but we will pound it, though he 
be determined at starting that it shall be all hunting, by the time 
he has finished we shall be able to “ make it out” here and there, 
with allusions to “ the last heat, the stone wall, the challenge cup,” 
and so forth. And as to anything being too good for it, who ever 
saw or heard of Harkaway’s equal, or Lord Waterford’s superior ? 
The celebrity of his lordship as a sportsman and as a patron of 
the steeple-chase is well known. But what says the reader? 
How about Harkaway? Why was he not at one time reported to 
have been in work for the Liverpool chase ?” It might have been 
true, it might not; but with us, “hearing was believing,” and we 
fully expected to see him creating a sensation and a shindy at Li- 
verpool which should put all his previous “botherations” to the 
blush. 

Stull, notwithstanding they claim it as their own orignal, the 
sleeple-chase has not been improved upon so much on that side of 
the channel as on this, more particularly with regard to another 
grand item in the list of objections—danger to horse and rider. In 
England, since common sense and humanity have abolished all im- 
practicable places, serious and fatal accidents are of very rare oc- 
currence ; while, on the other hand, in Ireland the danger seems 
but little diminished ; one, two, or three horses not uncommonly 
falling victims in the same chase. Whether this arises from 
the reckless style in which they are put at their fences, or the 
practice of running heats, we leave to those better versed than our- 
selves in Hibernian olympics to determine. We cannot, however, 
help thinking that too much weight is in general attached to any 
accident which may happen to parties engaged in this sport ; indeed 
it strikes us some humanity humbugs go far out of their way to 
trump up lamentable cases of this kind: an instance of which we 
can quote from the paper of the very day we are now writing ; it 
appears under the head of “ Death of another steeple-chaser.” 
“Ah! poor unfortunate, ill-fated man,” sighs some philanthropist, 
on getting thus far into the paragraph—but, hold hard ! it’s not the 
death of aman, only a horse, who is thus honored by having a 
dozen lines all to himself in the Herald. And how does the reader 
think he came to this unfortunate end ? “ Broke his back in a brook, 
perhaps.” Odear! no; worse thanthat. ‘“ Ridden to death, then, 
by some brute in the human form, and dropping down coram populo 
from sheer exhaustion.” No; wrong again: no case for Mr. 
‘Thomas and the Society this time: no verdict returned on the evi- 
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dence of the veterinary in attendance of “ Death from a broken limb 
or a broken heart.” No; this dreadful death of a third-rate steeple- 
chaser, never heard of before, but whose horrible fate was alone 
sufficient to bring his name into notice, was occasioned by a cold, 
caught in travelling from one meeting to another! This is the 
true state of the case ; the zealous advocate in the cause of human- 
ity who forwarded it could make nothing more—nothing worse ; 
and yet, such is the force of “ give a dog a bad name,” that we are 
convinced this “ death of another steeple-chaser” will make more 
impression on some men, ay, sportsmen, than the fatal accident to 
Lord Oxford’s colt the other day at Newmarket, which occurred 
while in action, and from which his rider was also seriously injured. 

Take the opinion of some people, and we must regard the stee- 
ple chase more asthe amusement of horse-dealers* than any 
other class of the community; take our opinion, and for horse- 
dealers read horse-soldiers ; but, even admitting that some horse- 
dealers have engaged in and profited by this sport, we ask whether 
the fact of Mr. Elmore or Mr, Anderson, whose trade it is to buy 
and sell horses, hunters more particularly, appearing as the ow- 
ners of steeple-chasers is more inconsistent, or a whit more to be 
cavilled at, than Mr. John Day or Mr. John Scott keeping race- 
horses to beat their emplovers, or Mr. Webb, of Babraham, or 
Jorrocks’s great gun, Mr. Smith, of Deanstone, winning prize cups 
and medals with fat cattle. Then, as to our notion that it is more 
a military than a coper’s pastime, where do we find some of the 
largest fields during the past season, taking either England or Ire- 
land? Why, at Northampton and the Moor of Meath, when the 
regulations were that the horses all must be the property of, and 
ridden by, officers or. full pay : no admitting all sorts, comers and 
goers from every quarter, but binding it down to one profession, 
from the veteran colonel to the last joined cornet, turning their at- 
tention towards it as one of their grandest “ field-days.” Look, 
again, at those aristocrats of the army, the Blues, and others sta- 
tioned between London and Windsor, have they not had from the 
first their public and private chases; the Windsor, the Uxendon, 
the Egham, and other really superior exhibitions in particular? If 
it became us to adopt the enthusiastic, we should style the steeple- 
chase forthwith “ the sport of heroes.” Somebody, by the by, at 
this moment we do not recollect his name, has classed cavalry offi- 
cers amongst the most indifferent of horsemen; all we can say is 
that we should like to see this Mr. Somebody (we cannot help 
thinking he must be a No-body) do all he knew against Lord 
Drumlanrig, Capt. Oliver, and others we could name of that branch 


* We have heard a story of a young gentleman, whose name, without the cur- 
tesy of “ By your leave,’’ was put down as one of the stewards for the Oxford 
Handicap Chase, in 1842 ; and who, on finding himself thus honored, immediately 
ordered it tobe erased, politely adding, ** That it was not his desire to preside 
over an assemblage of ‘legs’ and horse-dealers.”’ Civil this, considering a no- 
ble lord, and right good sportsman, a master of hounds in fact, was also nomina- 
ted, and did act, and that a leading country squire started two horses; the com- 
pliment, however, was no doubt duly appreciated by “ Lord Oxford,’’ and others 
learned in horse-flesh. 
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whose equestrian ability he holds so cheap; and when he has 
taken the shine out of them, then, we say, we will give his opin- 
ions and his titles a prominent place in the New Sporting Magazine ; 
and, as “the barkers” tell you when they wish to impress that 
they have made a wonderfully honest proposition, “‘ We couldn’t 
say more if we were to talk for a month.” 

Apropos of that last sentence, we couldn’t say more. ‘“ Egad !” 
perhaps says some reader, “I should hope not; for you have said 
a vast deal too much as itis.” Most indulgent lector, we thank 
you for that most delicate hint, and to show it is not lost, here we 
stop. ‘The steeple-chase appears to us to be established as a Brit- 
ish sport, and consequently we feel bound to give it a place in the 
Magazine, which we commence with the following summary of 
the sport of the season, and from which it will be gathered that 
Mr. Quartermaine’s (a horse-dealer we admit) Discount by Sir 
Hercules, out of Minikin by Manfred, ridden by Crickmere, alias 
‘* Snowy,” has played first fiddle in England; and Mr. Preston’s 
Brunette, also by Sir Hercules (both thorough bred), ridden by Mr. 
Allan M‘Donough, an equally good part in Ireland. Apropos again, 
we have had occasion in the article to allude in no very favorable 
terms to certain Hibernian gentlemen jockeys : we need scarcely 
say that against the Messrs. M‘Donough we have not a word to offer ; 
and we think all who know them will agree with us in saying that 
two more popular or more honorable men are not to be found. 
But, do we know “ when to leave off?” We hope so, and that as 
we have treated the steeple-chase we may be treated. 


‘¢ Be to our faults a little blind, 
Be to our virtues very kind.”’ 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for June, 1844. 





THE LATE Mr. CROCKFORD. 





“« With nonght but calculation in his brain, 
And nought ‘revolving, save the way to gain.”’ 





To make a millionaire, particularly when the ingredients allowed 
for that purpose consist of little or nothing beyond a clear head or 
a determined perseverance, is in these days a much more difficult 
receipt to follow out than it was halfa century or so back ; for one 
man who is just now springing up mushroom fashion, we think we 
could name ten who Aave ; and vet that in almost every instance 
the apparent difficulties at starting would be on the side of the 
veterans. Notwithstanding that laudable piece of advice so gener- 
ally given to young men—* that industry and sobriety are the only 
roads to fortune,” we are inclined to agree with Sir Balaam, in fan- 
cying the greatest have been acquired by what the city knight 
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would term “‘a lucky hit.” The exercise of the spinning jenny, 
the execution of “a side-long glance of love,” and the rattle of the 
dice-box, have eclipsed all that industry and sobriety alone could 
have effected during five times the period in which their immense 
riches have been amassed. ‘The stage of a theatre, a place at 
the hazard-table, or a look on the Derby, are much shorter cuts to 
distinction and estate than the milliner’s back room, the butcher's 
shambles, or the fish-monger’s shop. With this for her motto, “A 
lucky hit,” a second-rate actress in a strolling company may pic- 
ture herself amongst the highest in the land, superior to all in 
wealth, and equal to any in rank and title; with this to cheer him 
on, the needy tradesman may become the nightly associate of the 


most renowned and honored—may clothe himself in purple, and 
feed on the fat of the land. And 


** Some there be, by fortune favored yet, 
Who've gained a borough by a lucky bet.” 


Class pleasure or amusement under any head we will, one almost 
certain result must be money out of pocket. Whether our taste be 
indulged in the ball-room orthe open field, whether engaged in lis- 
tening to the music of the Bohemian Girl or the Warwickshire 
lads, whether feasting our eyes on the beauties of an Elisler, our 
palate on the delicacies of Ude, or our whole senses in a run with 
the Quorn, a portion of our time and cash must necessarily be 
sacrificed. We have nothing to offer against this: strange indeed 
if we had, considering we may be classed amongst those who say, 
‘“‘ what is fun to youis life to us,” or, to borrow again from Apollo— 


“‘ And, if allowed we may be the expression, 
What you make a pleasure we make a profession.” 


But, alas! this is not all; we cannot stop here. Pleasure in 
moderation, rational amusement, the cost of which we might 
reckon before entering on it, is not enough! Life requires higher 
seasoning and excitement, anything for excitement, “ the pulse’s 
maddening play” is seized on, and health, happiness, and fortune 
set upon the hazard of a die. 

Nimrod in his excellent series of papers—‘ The Anatomy of 
Gaming”—declares that in his numerous circle of acquaintance he 
could not name one man who had benefited by play or gambling. 
Thisis sufficient to show that the writer was not himself in the 
ring, though, had he been ever so well versed in the practice of 
Play-fair, he would have found it almost equally difficult to identify 
any nobleman or gentleman of fortune whose honor or estate was 
the better for this unfortunate passion. Indeed, there appears to 
be a kind of tacit understanding, that though all apparently have 
equal chances, none but adventurers and gamblers by profession 
shall, in the long run, have a profit side of the account to show. 
Nimrod knew no man who had benefited by play, but how many 
who had been ruined? Where went “the domain of Blythe, the 
pride of Mellish and his ancestors? where the splendid fortune of 
Mytton? where upwards of two-thirds of the sixty thousand a year 
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the present Lord C (now called a knowing man) came into 
possession of on attaining his majority? Why are Lords L—d 
and S—d, and others, aliens to their native country? Where, in 
short, are the thousands of thousands who have left their families 
in misery and want? For what use and for whose advantage has 
all this waste been applied? For what? To build a hell on the ! 
plan of a palace, and make a black-leg Creesus to rule over it. 

The foregoing remarks are levelled rather at a system than an 
individual. What we complain of and regret is, that society should 4 
have allowed, nay, absolutely encouraged and supported a man in 
such an undertaking as this. We are no advocates—indeed, we 
do not see the necessity—for that clean-sweeping some people 
would have. The legs in their places are all very well, and men i 
we know will play, whatever H. R. H. Prince Albert or Sir James 
Graham may say or do to the contrary. So far so good ; but sure- , 
ly this might have been done with some degree of privacy and . 
propriety. Let agambling house be a gambling house and no- 
thing more, instead of as at present associating Crockford’s with 
life in the west, and proclaiming coram populo the dice-box and } 
cards as the chief business of our aristocracy. It is said there 
will be some difficulty in finding a man fit to take Mr. Crockford’s } 
place ; one as worthy of the support of the club, and equally capa- 
ble of pandering to the taste of his patrons. For our own part, 
we could wish never to see the situation, at least with all the 
duties hitherto appertaining to it, re-occupied ; a hope, however, in 
which we place but little confidence. 

The history of nine betting or gambling men in ten would, we 
think, be found very similar —all rising from little or nothing, and 4 
gradually reaching the rank of influentials. Here and there we 
“a might have the fortune to stumble on “a character,” rich in con- 

i tempt for his superiors and English grammar, but the more gene- 
th rally, coolness and quietness mark the man, and this, with the 

‘s secret manner in which he exercises his vocation, makes a lengthy 
memoir scarcely necessary, if indeed it be practicable. Mr. Crock- : 
ford was one of the last of a swarm of heavy betting men of the i 
old school. 
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“ Crockford and Cloves, O'Mara, Holland, Bland ; 
Pupils of Cocker! Calculating band !” 


have all passed away; while, of the whole band, the subject of 
this notice was undoubtedly what Brother Jonathan would have 
called “one of the most remarkable men in our country.” Ele be- 
gan life as a small fishmonger, and even in this calling is said to 
have displayed his genius for speculation, frequently going to Bil- 
lingsgate and buying a whole bench of fish on the chance of there 
being a demand for it from other retail consumers ; this appears to 
have given him a taste for higher game, and he soon became a 
nightly frequenter of a hazard-table in King’s Street, at which he 
continued to play with indifferent success, until, profiting by “ the 
office,” he made a hit on a Derby outsider, and thus laid the foun- 
dation stone of his future elevation. ‘The fishmonger soon after 
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this entirely gave way to, the leg, or sporting-man: the last shop, 
we believe, which he occupied in the former capacity being within 
one of Temple Bar, and open at this moment for the sale of the 
same commodity. In his new calling, 5, King Street, St. James’s, 
was the first house he appeared in as hell proprietor ; subsequently 
he made a fourth partner at 81, Piccadilly, and some time between 
1820 and 1825 took upon his own account, but with the private 
support of some noblemen, 50, St. James’s Street, previously known 
as lielder’s* Gambling House, and opened it as Crockford’s Club 
House, with what success the fact of the houses 51 and 52 being 
quickly added to it and the whole thrown into the present magnifi- 
cent pile, is of itself ample evidence. To go through the list of 
men who within those walls have to-day revelled in all the luxuries 
of life and fortune, paying thousands for a dinner and hundreds for 
a glass of claret, and the next have been turned away from the 
door as beggars, absolutely praying for a few shillings to supply 
the very necessaries of existence, is a task we would gladly spare 
our readers and ourselves; and consequently with a brief sketch 
of Mr. Crockford’s more peculiarly sporting life, that is, as a racing 
man, we hasten to conclude. 

The first visible sign we have of Mr. Crockford’s being on the 
turf was in 1808, when, at the death of Mr. Panton, he purchased 
that gentleman’s house, the best in Newmarket, as his private resi- 
dence ; it was not, however, until 1811 he became an owner of 
race horses, and as from that time up to his decease his cracks 
have been but few and far between, we shall give the names of the 
principal performers without further date or distinction :—Remnant, 
Pandora, Touchstone, Marplot, Democles, Gossamer, Spy, Nadga, 
Nora Creina, Merrymaker, Rob Roy, Sultan, Tablet, Fairy, Romp, 
Hope, Emperor, and Brutus. 

This carries us up to 1825, from which period there was a longum 
intervallum, as we do not find his name again until 1841. ‘The best 
of the horses whose names we have given, we need scarcely say, 
was Sultan, who in 1819 was second favorite, and ran second to 
Tiresias for the Derby; in 1820 won two gold cups and a thousand 
guinea match, and the next season was sold to Lord Exeter fora 
thousand. Brutus, Merrymaker, Spy, and Democles may have 
paid their way, but nothing more. 

Chummy, filly by Buzzard, Sister to Cardinal Puff, Pine-apple, 
and Ratan, comprise the second division, all of which have been so 
lately before the public that comment upon them or their perform- 
ances would be superfluous. 

As abetting man, few were more looked up to than Crockford, 
and none enjoyed greater confidence ; but as far as real judgment 
in racing, or a knowledge of the animal went, we believe he was 
to the last buta mere novice. ‘This, however, was never a draw- 
back on his game, relying on his experience not in horses but men, 
and with nearly as much advantage to himself as he had derived 
from the same sources over the hazard-table. We should say that 


* We think it was Fielder’s, but do not give it as an authority. 
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he had won more money on one event than any man before or 
cotemporary with him; on one particular Derby indeed (we rather 
think it was the General’s year), he had nothing to do but receive. 

Mr. Crockford died, after a short indisposition, on Friday, May 
24th (the Oaks day), at his house in Carlton Gardens, leaving a 
widow, a large family, and it is said a fortune of three hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Mr. Crockford’s stud were sold at Hyde Park Corner on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd, and realized the following prices :— 


BROOD MARES. Gs. 
Honoria, br. m. 8 yrs. old, by Camel, out of Maid of Honor by Champiun, 
with colt foal by Gladiator, and covered fF eee ror 200 
Ratan’s Dam, with a filly foal by Buzzard (sister to Ratan), aud covered oy 
i nits biked pking aabdekeadiaadnantahalmene ehes 160 
A Brown Mare, 7 yrs. old, by Tiresias, out of Emma by Orville, covered 
a i nie i a ain eaten iil 71 
A Chesnut Mare, 6 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Ratan’s dam, covered by 
a a a eeeinenn anes 61 


A Chesnut Filly, 3 yrs. old (sister to Cardinal Puff), covered by Alpheus 57 

A Chesnut Mare, 5 yrs. old, by Buzzard, out of Emma, with a filly foal by 
Gladiator, and covered by i SID Ancien hehehe nuke mand main 

Battersea Lass, by Phantom, d. by Young Election, out of Miss Manager 


by Giles, with a filly foal by Bentley, and covered by Buzzard ........ 41 
YEARLINGS. 

Brown Colt by Bentley, out of Ratan’s dam ................-------- 185 

Bay Colt by Casar, dam by Tiresias, out of Emma by Orville ...----- 110 

Brown Filly by Pantaloon, out of Honuria ...........--....--------- 61 

Chesnut Filly by Bentley, out of Battersea Lass by Phantom........... 35 

Chesnut Colt by Bentley, out of Emma by Orville.............-.---- 31 


HORSES IN TRAINING, ETC. 
Ratan, 3 yrs. old, by Buzzard, dam by Picton, her dam by Selim—Pipator 


SE Is Gna dnd nnd decenesennee benwnnss b000 06000002 800 
Pineapple, 4 yrs. old, ‘by Yoxley, dam by Blacklock, out of Muta, &c. &c 390 
Bay Colt, 3 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Emma by Orville ......-..---- 155 
Bay Colt, 2 yrs. old, by Cesar, d. by Tiresias, out of Emma by Orville, &c 105 
Chesnut Colt, 2 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Ratan’sdam.............- 105 
Chesnut Colt, 2 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Emma ........ bein e0sede 57 
I cimancdcbbhtndtueneeies anne teh cknsocce cove oseoue 40 
Brown Mare, a good trotter and able to ‘carry great SES nce necesene 35 
Chesnut Filly, 2 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Battersea Lass ........-... 32 
| een 27 
Chesnut Colt, 3 yrs. old, by Bentley, out of Battersea Bates, Bt 2.226000 26 
Beown Bete... cco cece cccacces coco beth bese entbeetwedéooeso cose 18 
nnn 6a cnenndeendacadneseesebsnsanedonténvetsecoceesce 14} 
Bay Gelding (thorough-bred), : a good lady’ So Sventinsedanns 8 


Grey Gelding ...cccccccccccce casenccaccceccscesceccscnccccsccse §6& 
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THE PATENT SAFETY REIN. 





Dear P.: Youwill, perhaps, deem worthy of a place in the “ Register” 
the accompanying diagram of the patent ‘* safety rein” bridle, and direction 
for its application to runaway and restive horses. For my own part I have 
bought, hired, borrowed and ridden horses under a caution to “ mind, he’s a 
devil of a ranaway !” but have rarely found one that would run fast enough 
and long enough. J. 8. 8S. 
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WaAsHINGTON, July 3, 1844, 

J. S. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir: According to your desire I send enclosed 
the drawing and paper description of the Scotch Safety Rein, ‘‘ for the control 
of horses, under all circumstances,” which I received from Edinburgh a few 
weeks since. I hope you will, as you intimated to me your wish, communicate 
the knowledge of this simple, but in my estimation, most valuable inventiun, to 
the editor of the “* Spirit of the Times,” in order that it may be at once known 
to those who will duly appreciate its value ; but a man must have been run 
away with and have a narrow escape with his life, as was my experience not 
very long ago, in order fully to estimate this invention. 

It is patented, as you will notice, for Scotland, England and Ireland, and I 
intended to have had it patented in this country, for the benefit of the inventor, 
but abandoned the idea or learning that the cost of doing so to a foreigner or 
his assignee would be as high as $500. 

I have had the rein made at Polkenborn & Campbell’s, on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and use it constantly both with single and double harness. I have not 
tested its power on a horse running off, but from my experiments in “ holding 
up” a hard-mouthed, hard-pulling, high-spirited Northera horse, when excited 
and trotting at a speed of a mile in about three and a half minutes, I feel sa- 
tisfied that all said of the Safety Rein by the inventor is true, and I am more. 
over assured of it from what I have been told by a Scottish clergyman who 
lately passed a few days at my house, who says that ‘* MituerR’s Safety Rein” 
is celebrated in Scotland, and that he has seen accounts in the newspapers of 
that country of cases where its use has been, in all probability, instrumental in 
saving human life. 
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I have found it much more convenient to havethe rein attached to the driv- 
ing reins instead of the splash board, by passing it loosely through two loops 
stitched to the driving reins about a foot forward of that part of the latter 
usually held in the haud when driving ; arranged in this way, I find it not at all 
inconvenient to carry the safety rein, and not one persor. in ten of casual ob- 
servers would notice its presence. 

Very respectfully your obd’t. serv’t., Tuos. BLacpENn. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF SAFETY REIN. 


In putting on the rein fora gig, keep the buckle to the left hand, or near 
side ; that will place the loop, which is on the middle of the rein, below 
the hook or head of the bridle, which prevents it from being thrown out by the 
motion of the horse’s head. For a pait of horses, keep the two short chapes 
outmost, and the loops on the middle downwards. For saddle, keep the buckle 
to the left hand. 

When the rein is used either for running, rearing, kicking or going back- 
wards, it shoald be applied suddenly with a strong arm, keeping up the pres- 
sure until the horse is still; it should then be relieved suddenly, at same time 
motioning the horse to go on. If he is only arunaway he will obey it at once, 
such horses being generally of a willing good temper. But should he possess 
the other vices, or any of them, it frequently proceeds from a stubborn, sulky 
temperament; with such horses the above process may require to be repeated, 
until he is subdued, and obey the motion, which will be effected, even in the 
worse cases, after a few times. 

To derive the full benefit of this rein, it is recommended after the horse has 
been a few times firmly gripped with it, to use it occasionally, and it should 
frequently be used instead of the bit-rein to stop him on ordinary occasions ; 
this will remind the horse of his subjection, and will accustom the rider or 
driver to the ready and accurate ose of it in case of an emergeucy. 

By attending to the foregoing directions, the most troublesome horse will, to 
a certainty, become quiet and manageable, 





TO OWNERS OF HORSES GOING TO ENGLAND. 





The following is a copy of the official report of the late meeting of the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club :— 

A general meeting of the Jockey Club was held on Saturday, June 15, 1844, 
present the Right Honorable G. S. Byng, the Earl of Stradbroke, the Marquis 
of Exeter, stewards; the Earl of Albemarle, the Hon. Col. Anson, Sir D. Baird, 
S. Batson, Esq., Duke of Beaufort, Lord George Bentinck, C. C Greville, 
Esq., General Grosvenor, Johu Mills, Exg., W. A. Roberts, Esq., Col. Peel, 
George Payne, Esq, Hon. Capt. Rous, Earl of Rosslyn, J. V. Snelley, Esq., 
W.S. Stanley, Esq., John Stanley, Esq., the Earl of Verulam, Sir. W. W. 
Wynn, Bart. 

A letter was read from Baron de Teissier, one of the stewards of Epsom 
Races, stating his full concurrence in the desire expressed, that Epsom Races 
should in future be under the control and management of tne Jockey Club for 
the time being. 

It was resolved, That the Stewards of Newmarket for the time being should 
act conjointly with the Stewards of Epsom in the management of Epsom 
Races. Several resolutions were proposed, and, after some discussion, their 
further consideration was postponed till Monday, for which day a meeting was 
ordered to be called. 

Monpay, June 17.—Present : Right Hon. G. S. Byng ; the Earl of Strad- 
broke ; the Marquis of Exeter, stewards. The Hon. Colonel Anson, S. Bat- 
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son, Esq., C. C. Greville, Esq., Viscount Maidstone, Lord C. Manners, the 
Marquis of Normanby, George Payne, Esq , the Hon. Captain Rous, J. V. Shel- 
ley, Esq., W. S. Stanley, Esq., the Earl of Verulam, Viscount Villiers, Sir W. 
W. Wynn, Bart. 

The members of the Jockey Club having assembled, to take into considera- 
tion some circumstances which have lately occurred on the turf, and which 
seem urgently to require that the attention of the club should without delay be 
directed to them, have come to the following resolutions :— : 

First, That cases have occurred in which persons have fraudulently entered 
to run for stakes (which by the published conditions vere limited to horses of a 
specified age) horses above the age so specified ; gaining for the horses so en- 
tered an unfair advantage over their competitors, and thus races have been won 
by horses which were in reality not qualified to start. 

Secondly, It appears to the club that such proceedings not only tend to de- 
fraud the owners of those horses which would otherwise have been winners, but 
are calculated to inflict an injury upon the turf by bringing racing into disre- 
pute, and by detering honorable men from entering into a competition in which 
they run the risk of being encountered by such dishonest rivals. 

Thirdly, That the club, as patrons of racing, have in this matter a direct in- 
terest, separate from that of the individuals who may happen to be sufferers by 
such frauds; and that it behoves them to take care that in all such cases the 
law by which such frauds are punishable should be duly enforced. But it may 
frequently happen that the individuals upon whom such frauds have been prac- 
tised, may, on application to the stewards of the race, obtein redress, so far as 
regards the payment of the stakes, and being content with this, may not choose 
to incur the trouble and expense of prosecuting the offending parties, and thus 
such parties, or other parties of a similar description, may be induced by the 
expectation of impunity to repeat attempts of the same kind. 

Fourthly, That in all cases in which it shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the Jockey Club, that a fraud has been practised, or attempted by any person 
in regard to the entering or runnivg any horse for any race, or that any other 
fraudulent proceeding, which is punishable by law, has taken place in regard to 
any race, the Jockey Club shall, if they think fit, with the consent of the party 
aggrieved (in case such party should decline to prosecute), take such steps as 
may be recommended by proper legal advisers, for the purpose of inflicting on 
the offendors the punishment to which they have rendered themselves liable. 

Fifthly, When the age or qualification of a horse is objected to, either before 
or after running, for any race in which he is engaged, the stewards, or those 
whom they may appoint, being members of the Jockey Club, shall have power 
to order an examination of the horse’s mouth by competent persons, and to call 
for all such evidence as they may require, and their decisions shall be final, un- 
less they shall think fit to recommend that the question in dispute be carried 
into a Court of law. 

Sixthly, If a horse shall run in any race in England, or elsewhere, and it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the stewards, or of those whom they may ap- 
point, that the horse was not of the age represented, the owner, or part owner 
trainer, or groom, or person having the care of such horse at the time, shall be 
for ever disqualified from ruoning or training any horse where the rules of the 
Jockey Club apply, and from being employed by any member of the said club. 

Seventhly, No horse foaled out of the United Kingdom shall be entered for 
any race where the rules of the Jockey Club prevail, unless the owner shali at 
the time of naming produce to the person appointed to receive such nomination, 
and leave with him a certificate from some raciug club of the country where the 
horse was foaled, or from the mayor or other public officer of the district, stat- 
ing the age, pedigree, and color of the horse, and the marks by which it is dis- 
tinguished. 

Toe appointment of the Marquis of Exeter as steward of the Jockey Club, 
under rule 4, was notified to the meeting, and unanimously confirmed. 

London Morning Post, of June 19. 
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CANINE SAGACITY. 


Mr. Editor—I send you the following instance of the memory, the sagacity, 
and the friendship of the dog, which you may insert in your valuable magazine if 
you think it worth the space it will occupy. 

Some years since, wishing to get a good Newfoundland dog for myself, and 
some for my friends, I mentioned the fact at the Jail office, where they had 
some fine stock, and was offered aslut. I had her put with a dog famous for 
his stock and his intelligence, and had a litter of fine pups. I got the slut ac- 
commodated in the loft of a stable and fed her regularly on raw lean beef, from 
the butchers’ stall during her nursing. After I had distributed the pups, the 
slut returned to her old quarters at the Jail yard. The next year, happening to 
be at the Jail office, I was informed that the slut, ‘* Fanny,” as she was called, 
had a fine litter of pups; I was invited to go and see them, and directed where 
to find them. I asked if their dogs were perfectly safe, and wes told, that they 
would not meddle with me. I accordingly passed down into the yard, round 
the Jail, and passed between a high pile of broken stone and a ten foot build- 
ing; on passing which, I came suddenly in front of a shed, or shop in 
which * Fanny” and her family were. The moment she saw me, she raised a 
sort of alarm howl, which was immediately answered by the dogs in another 
aod remote part of the yard. I heard them coming round the stone, on my 
track, uttering sharp, angry yelps. I spoke toher, *‘ Fanny!’ and smiled. She 
immediately recognised me, and appeared very much mortified that she had 
given me so unfriendly a reception. I stood terrified at the approach of the 
dogs, expecting to be torn to pieces in an instant, as there was no mode of es- 
cape! Fanny was immediately aware of my danger, and rushed past me, and 
placed herself across the path, determined to protect me! She stopped the 
dogs, and by wagging her tail and kissing them, and by other signs, made 
them understand that I was a friend, and that all was right ; and got them per- 
fectly pacified before she would let them approach me. She then led them up 
to me, making the most friendly demonstrations, and assuring me of my safety. 
I then spoke to the dogs and caressed them ; and after looking at the pups, I 
withdrew. ‘ Fanny” accompanied me to the door, which led out of the yard, 
seeming much pleased with my notice, and saw me safe out of the premises 
before leaving me! 

I was satisfied that I owed my life to the memory and gratitude for former 
kindness of this noble animal. Yours, Nimrop. 

Boston, June 24, 1844. 





GOOD RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Mr. Editor: Col. Smiru, of Texas, went out on Thursday last to try a 
new rifle manufactured by Wricnt & Potmatesr, of this place. His friends 
measured off with a tape-line 300 yards, and put upa 16-inch bull’s eye, which 
he hit twelve times im succession while sighting or regulating his gun! They 
then put up another 16-inch bull’s eye, which he hit ten times in succession, 
= a string of 42} inches—weight of barrel 9 pounds, calibre 72 to the 
pound. 

If you will give this a place in your very valuable and interesting paper, you 
will oblige a Youne Rirce SHooter. 

Poucukeepsig, N. Y., July 15th, 1844. 

N. B.—This shooting was made without wiping. 

The Albany “ Evening Journal” of the 13:h would seem to “‘ imagine vain 
things’’ of some shooting in that vicinity. Read :— 


Sharp Shooting —We saw yesterday a specimen of rifle shvoting which 
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cannot easily be beat. The target was of white paper, six inches in diameter, 
pasted ona board. The distance was 115 yards. Of ten consecutive shots, 
nine struck fairly in the paper, and the tenth cut the circumference. Three of 
the shots hit the exact centre of the target, and the average distance of the 
whole ten from the centre was less than one inch. Mr. Van Valkenburgh, 
who fired the shots, also made the rifle used on the occasion, and it was to test 
the accuracy of the weapon that this trial of skill washad. The rifle was fit- 
ted with a patent sight, of Mr. V.’s own invention, and in its finish, mountings, 
&c., it is a beautiful piece of workmanship. 


Since the above paragraph was in type we have received the following com- 
munication on the subject :— 

Mr. Editor: I read an account yesterday in one of our city papers, of some 
R'fle Shooting, made by Mr. Van VaLkensureu of Albany, with a rifle of his 
own manufacture, at the distance of 115 yards, 10 successive shots at rest, 
which measured in the aggregate 9 7-8 inches. Without detracting from Mr. 
Van V.’s merit as arifle shooter, or his rifle as a superior instrument, I will 
give you the result of a trial with a rifle, and the first one of three that he ever 
made, manufactured by Mr. J. Oapen, a highly respectable citizen and a car- 
penter by trade, and shot by Mr. D. B. Puituips, both residents of our city. 

One dav last week, at the distance of 110 yds. at rest, Mr. Phillips shot 10 
successive shots which measured in the aggregate seven and five eighth inches ! 
What made this shooting rather novel was, that on the 9th shot (within about 
12 inches of the bull's eye) a large hog passed his bull’s eye at the instant he 
pulled his trigger, the ball passing through the upper part of the animal’s neck 
and striking the bull's eye 1 3-4 of an inch over the centre! This was the 
worst shot of the 10. Mr. Van Valkenburgh’s worst, as I perceive, measured 
21-4 inches. Now, sir, if you have any readers who will be willing to under- 
take to beat 7 5-8 inches, and at the same time shoot through a hog, he isa 
bold man. Mr. P. assures me that he is willing to stand on this feat; if any 
body beats it he is perfectly willing to acknowledge him a superior shot. 

Your humble servant, 

New York, July 17th, 1844. 





ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





The Sporting Intelligence by the steamship Hibernia is most interesting and 
important, as our extractswill demonstrate. Leander has been pronounced a four 
year old, and the Messrs. Licutwap (of Germany) have been excluded, with 
disgrace, from the English Turf ! 

The trial of the case, Woop vs. PEEL, came off on the Ist ult. before Baron 
ALDERSON and a Special Jury, in the Court of Exchequer. The attendance 
was immense, comprising the most distinguished gentlemen on the Turf in 
Great Britain. After a most patient and impartial examination, occupying two 
days, Mr. Baron Alderson thus charged the Jury :— 

Gentlemen of the Jury,—This is a case which I have listened to with a 
great degree of sorrow and disgust, for to my mind it is clear that a most atro- 
cious fraud has been practised. I have seen, with great regret, that some gen- 
tlemen of high standing in society have gone and associated themselves with 
fellows infinitely below tnem in rank and character, and can any wonder at the 
result? If gentlemen would race with gentlemen, then such practices as have 
been exposed would not exist; but if they will condescend to race with black- 
guards, they must expect to be cheated. You will find a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

The Jury accordingly, without hesitation, found a verdict for the defendant. 

His Lordship, in his short address to the Jury, expressed himself with a 


warmth and emphasis which escaped the observation of no one present in the 
Court. 
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After the finding of the verdict his Lordship withdrew, and thus terminated 
a case of so much interest to the sporting world. 


Great Sporting Match for 2,000 Guineas —A match for 2,000 guineas was 
made during the Newcastle race week, betweeen Mr. W_ H. Johbnston’s br. h. 
William le Gros, by Velocipede, 5yrs, and Mr. Jaques’s br.c A Brilish 
Yeoman, by Liverpool, 4 yrs ; to carry 12st. each; two miles; Mr. Johnston 
to ride his own, and Mr. Jaques to “ put up” whom he thinks proper. The 
match is to come off at Doncaster, and to be run immediately after the Cham- 
pagne, on the Monday in the next meeting. Sunday Times. 

The bastie at Epsom during the visits to the owner and trainer of Running 
Rein on Thursday was most extraordinary, and.the excitement scarcely less 
than at the race for the Derby itself. After the departure of the Orlando pha- 
lanx there was a dinner at the King’s Head, at which there were some curious 
discussions, to which it would be injudicious to refer at present, but which may 
obtain light next week. Bell’s Life. 


Ratan and Extempore, we are authorised to state, were not bought for Mr. 
Robertson, nor has that gentleman anything to do with them They were 
bought by Mr. Shackell, for, we learn, a Mr. Williams, a south country gentle- 
man. Ib. 


Mr. Shelley has purchased Lucy Banks of Mr. Forth. 

Captain Price’s horses Retriever and Broken Down are declared not to start 
for any of their engagements. 

Running Rein was out at exercise on Friday morning, 28:h June. 

Mr. Hornsby has sold Revoke to Earl Fitzwilliam’s agent, to be put to the 
stud at Northampion. 

Mr. F. Clarke’s Priscilla Tomboy was sold at Tattersall’s on Monday for 250 
guineas, and Mr. Parr’s Young Lochinvar for 200 guineas. 

Mr. Robertson, the owner of Little Wonder, is the purchaser of Ratan and 
Extempore. It is not known whether they go to Forth or Scott. 

Mr. Hesseltine has sold Dr. Husband to Mr. Worthington ; the price is said 
to be £600 

Lord Normanby’s Lorimer has rejoined Scott’s stable, and is again one of his 
(Scott’s) St. Leger lot. 

Sporting Match.—Mr. Jennings, of the 60th Rifles, having backed himself 
for £50 to ride his brown mare, by Economist, over a five feet stone wall, to 
be jumped in sporting style, the match came off on Saturday last on the race 
course, King’s Park. Mr. Jenaings won, the horse taking the wall very clev- 
erly. Stirling Journal. 

J. J. Skennett, Esq., arrived at his residence, Carnanacnow Castle, on Mon- 
day last, after a lengthened tour in Egypt and Persia. This sporting gentle- 
man has taken Moore Hall, in the county of Mayo, and will hunt that country 
next wiuter with bis deservedly celebrated pack of foux-hounds. 

Newmarket.—We understand that Mr. Hirst, who purchased Mr. Pettit’s 
racing establishment, is likely to become the proprietor of the late Mr. Crock- 
ford’s elegant and spacious mansion at Newmarket. 

Breed of Horses in France.—An entirely new race of horses has been intro. 
duced into France, called Nedjdi, the pure blood of which will be preserved by 
means of stallions and mares presented to the King In 1842, by the Viceroy in 
Egypt. Crosses between the stallions and the finest French, German, and En- 
giish mares promise a great improvemeut of the breed of horses in France. 
The Nedjdi are kept at the Arab stud house, founded by the King, in the Park at 
St. Cloud. Galignani. 

Great Match at Draughts.—The match at draughts, for 65/. aside, betwixt 
Mr. Anderson, of Cariuke, and Mr. Wylie, calicd te * Herd Laddie,” termi- 
nated on Wednesday, at Carluke, after a lengthened contest of seven days’ 
continuance—having commenced on the 11th, and ended on the 18h wstanti— 
when the “‘ Herd Laddie” was declared victor. The match excited a great 
deal of interest both in Edinburgh and Glasgow among the amateurs of the 
game, on account of the celebrity of the players. Sunday Times. 
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In our ‘* Town Edition,” last week, we referred to the meeting of the Jockey 
Club on the previous day, to enquire into the case of Leander, on which occa- 
sion, as we announced, a unanimous decision was adopted that the animal was 
‘* a four year old.” We now publish the official notice of the meeting, and the 
resolutions adopted by the Club. 

A meeting uf the Jockey Club was held on Saturday last, pursuant to adver- 
tisement. 

Right Honorable G. S. Byng, 

The Earl of Stradbroke, tes } Stewards. 
Hon. Colonel Anson, T. Houldsworth, Esq., J. V. Shelley, Esq , 
Earl of Chesterfield, Colonel Peel, W. S. Stanley, Esq, 
C. C. Greville, Esq., Earl of Rosslyn, J. R. Udny, Esq., 
General Grosvenor. 


This meeting having assembled to consider the question of the age of the 
horse Leander, and having heard evidence, are fully satisfied that Leander was 
four years old when he ran for the Derby. They therefore resolve :— 

1. That Messrs. Licutwa.p, the owners of Leander, shall be forever diqua- 
lified for entering or running any horse in their own name, or in the name of 
any other person, at any race where the rules and regulations of the Jockey 
Club are recognised. 

2. That Mr. Ley, whose horse ran second for a two year old stake at Aacot, 
in 1843, when Leander came in first, is entitled to those stakes. 

Bell’s Life in London. 

The Bloodstone Case.—We have already announced that Mr. Herbert, the 
owner of Bloodstone, the alleged winner of The New Stakes at Ascot, but 
which have deen awarded oy the stewards to Mr. John Day, as owner of Old 
England, on the ground of Bloodstone being a three year old, has commenced 
an action against Mr, Weatherby to recover the stakes. The same course has 
been taken by Mr. Weatherby as in the Running Rein case, under the inter- 
pleading act, and he has offered to pay the money into court, and leave Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Day to settle the question between themselves. The question 
was tohave come before Mr. Justice Williams at chambers on Friday, Mr. 
Petersdorf attending for Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Gale for Mr. Weatherby, but Mr. 
Willis, counsel for Mr, Day, not being in atteudance, the matter stands over till 
to morrow at one o’clock. Mr. Herbert expresses his determination to sift the 
case to the bottom. Beil’s Life in London of June 30th. 


Cheltenham.—The second walking match between Warren and Williams 
was completed on Saturday evening, 29th June. Both men took what food 
they pleased ; but, in drinking, Williams was restricted to water. The dis- 
tances accomplished each day were as follows :— 


WARREN. WILLIAMS. 
i ey ee OP - etaretnsetsnsecovess 57 
BOGOES C00 n0c000e ste nose GE cccnsepe decd eatdsece 47 
Third day....... jocbaane Ge ‘asadcdcenchatniacnde 40 
FORE cacacaseccseus F< etsacentead Sénbeeece 40 
yo are OR . cestesnedue scundtian "© 
| Pe ee TD. nctanceeseceneshinve 0 


The ill success of Williams is attributed to an accident, by which one of his 
feet was much injured. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 

Monday, June 24.—The interest felt in the Ruoning Rein case, of which we 
have given aseparate notice elsewhere, operated so far prejudicially to the 
Newcastle Races, that several of the leading subscribers resisted the attrac- 
tions of what in its results appears to have been a moderate list, and were this 
afternoon ‘‘1n their places’ at ‘the corner.” A little business was done on 
the Northumberland Plate, of which the only remarkable feature was the fact 
of Parthian and Poussin, two non-starters, being the principal favorites at only 
5 to Leach. [A correspondent from Newcastle, in alludiog to this cireum- 
stance, states that these horses had a numinal standing in the betting up to the 
day of the race, and that no declaration was made until within two or three 
hours of the starting ; thus, those who were not on the spot, and were ‘* picked 
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up ” by others, who had received the office from Newcastle, will be enabled to 
“get out” only by paying.] Enuugh was done on the Goodwood Stakes to 
allow a quotation of prices, but not to call for any explanatory observation. 

Thursday, June 27.—A new favorite made his appearance for the Goodwood 
Stakes in The-best-of-Three, who ran second to The Era for the Northumber- 
land Plate at 18lb. for the year, less by 1lib. than he will receive from him at 
Goudwood ; 20, 18, and finally 17 to 1 was taken about him, and, after a bet or 
two at 18 to 1, 20 to 1 laid against The Era; 20 to 1 was taken to a small sum 
about Gunter, 25 to 1 about Subduer, his backer anxious to go on, and the same 
about The Currier and Ajax, plenty of layers against the latter; 9 to 1 of- 
fered against Reed Deer, but no business done. 


THE LATE DERBY. 



































Monday. Thursday. 
EO ek en io: Smpi~@¢a 
GOODWOOD STAKES. 
BE BED enitidinnicsncen --- 10 to 1 agst. (tk) -........ 9 to 1 agst 
Lucy Banks ........... anna eh eee BRE oo wmnwce -—_—— 
BROT since. ctnmansccse SD tm Bee cccceccecas-e a 
a a TR te Beem ceccecscsacss —- —— 
Franchise ....... PO SO ee ee oo eecrewee —- 
The Best-of-Toree .... 2... 8 wee 17 to 1 (tk) 
RIES ee a ees 20 to Ll ——_ —.... ee -ecee 20 to l agst 
Pride of Kildare ............ a e eee e eee 20 to Ll agst 
icici instiatiAiithit icin mri OURININO © Si aset acdahitees saunies .. 20 to 1 agst 
ae PERI Ee - 25 to 1 (tk) 
Croton Oil......... ae ital fe ee ene 25 to 1 agst 
IN in sacticniiesicniielt cial Sos 7 Ft! 
Pathe ntadeed UE Ne i cnsncnconne - 25 to 1 agst 
ST. LEGER. 
Ee ee ee 12 to 1 agst (tk) .......... — 
DERBY. 

I i ain, See 38 to 1 (tk) 
Golden Fleece .........2 0200 ek. we nee 40 to lL (tk) 
EE diiiediiimalinindiiy 








Notes of the Month. 


AUGUST. 


Long Island Races.—Atiention is invited to three new Stakes which have 
been opened to come off over the Union Course. From the number of promis. 
ing 3 yr. olds in training, we indulge a confident hope that these will fill weil. 
The Jockey Club Purses for the eusuing Fail Meeting will be announced in 
due time. 

SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L. |}. -_— 
NION STAKE.— We, the subscribers, agree to rua the following named colts or fil- 
lies over the Union Course, Long Island, oa the first day of the Fail Meeting in the 
year 1844, then 3 yrs. oid, Two Mile Heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 it. To name and close 
the lst September next. 


ALSO 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., Mile Heats, to name andclose the 
Ist September next. 
Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 it., Three Mile Heats, three or more 
to make a race, to name and close oa the Ist Sept. WM. T. PORTER, 
New York, July 26, 1844. Secretary of N. ¥Y. Jockey Club. 


Trustee.—We understand it is Mr. Livinasron's intention to send Trustee 
to North Carolina this Fail. He will occupy Marion’s stand, at the Falls of 
Tar River, Nash County. A Kentucky breeder informs us that his colts in 
that State are of very high promise. 
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Niagara Races are to commence on Wednesday, the 18th Sept. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen comprise the officers of the Club :— 
President —Colonel Exuiot, Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 
Vice-President —Hon. Ropert Dickson. 
Stewards. —Capt. Cuas. Benttey, Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 
Dr. Maitcanp, Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 
Dr. Hume, 82d Reyiment, 
_ Ws. Caytey, Esq., 
A. W. Srracuan, Esq. 
Treasurer.—Watter H. Dickson, Esq. 
Secretary. —F. Tencu, Esq. 





Marion.—A gentleman from the South informs us that this fine horse died 
suddenly a few weeks since in North Carola. We hope such is not the fact, 
but our informant, who is a citizen of that State, is positive. Marion is the sire 
of John Biount, Am. Citizen, Maria West, and other good ones. 





Death of Miss Gotsorn.—This fine English brood mare was killed by light- 
ning on the 11th ultimo, on the stock farm of Mr. Tuomas Fiintorr, near 
Nashville, Tenn. She was imported by E. H Boarpman, Esq., of Huntsville, 
Ala. Miss Golborn was bred by R. Turner, Esq., in 1831; she was got by 
Lottery, out of Tne Nun by Blacklock—Whisker—Orville, etc. The Nashville 
Gazette states that ** it is somewhat singular, that on the same farm last sum- 
mer, another imported mare, with her foal, were also killed by lightning.” 





South Alabama Stables.—The following extract of a private letter to the 
editor, dated Moctgomery, June 12:h, gives a very encouraging account of mat- 
ters and things in that section :— 

** You enquire what are the prospects uf racing in South Alabama? The 
sports of the turf have been at a low ebb here for several years, but I think the 
prospect is brightening up a little, and promises something better for the future. 
Mr. Joun Cuarke of Virginia, has become the proprietor of the Bertrand Course 
at Montgomery, and also the Course at-Selma: and has subscriptions at each 
place of about one thousand dollars, which will afford tolerable good purses 
considering the hard times. 

‘*T will now give you a memorandum of several stables that will be trained 
in South Alabama this fall for the winter races—Col. J.S. Hunt, of Dallas 
county, has two or three fine colts and fillies with his horse Grattan at the 
head—Dr. Broventon of Lowndes county, has several, with Hedgiana at the 
head—Firer and M‘QueENn have some three or four now moving—CLaRKE 
and Smiru will train a stable at Selma—D. Myers & Co., will have a string 
of some ten or a dozen, consisting of Glencoes, Leviathans, Bill Austins and 
Belshazzars ; with Hannah Harris and St. Cloud at the head ; and last, though 
not least, Col. Joy is on the track at Hayneville with several of the * Paddy 
Bull stock,’ challenging the world for one quarter of a mile. 

‘* Our next races in this quarter will come off at Hayneville on Tuesday the 
26th of November next; and at Montgomery, on Tuesday, the 17th of Decem- 
ber, and at Selma on the second Tuesday, the 14th January next.” 

Harkforward.—Our readers may recollect that the late Judge Porter im- 
ported at great cost, this colt, a brother to the renowned Irish Harkaway. He 
was severely injured on the voyage, and again on the piantation, Oak Lawn, 
but he had so far recovered from these injuries, and had so improved in form, 
that it was hoped he would stand training. We are sorry to learn from the 
Western Louisianian of the 29:h ult., that about a month ago he again injured 
himself by kicking through his stable, and that all hopes of his appearing upon 
the Turf are abandoned. N. O. Picayune. 


Harkforward has been must unfortunate. He had a passage of more than 
ninety days, during which he received an injury in one of bis legs. Imme- 
diately subsequent to his recovery he was bitten by a snake in the “ game leg,” 
and now, by another mischance, he is utterly incapacitated from appearing on 
the Turf. We are heartily sorry, for all who have seen him represent him as 
a colt of extraordinary promise. He has been limited this season to a very few 
mares, but they are of the highest character. 
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Che Racing Calendar. 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 


TUESDAY, May 28, 1844—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Twenty- 
nine subs. at $300 each, $50 ft Maile heats. 
Henry Dickinson’s b. f. Fanny King, by lmp. Glencoe, out of Mary Smith by Sir 
Sete NR AS Ap ae Te Naa RA oi CNTR ip ARR s 2 
G. W. Parker’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan—Charlotte Hamilton by Sir Charles..... a 
Time, 1:53—1:50. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86!bs.—4, 100— 
5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3lbs.to mares and geldings. Sub. $50 
each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

Ma) Samuel Ragland’s (Geo. Elliott’s) ch.g. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Clara 
nnn NS I ae css ceisler tin te lb meceinmnneiwide eabciee eines 

G. Richardson’s gr.c. by Imp. Autocrat, out of Allphan, 4 yrs ... 2 2 

M. D. Simmons’ ch. g. by Snakeroot, dam by Stranger, 5 yrs .................---. dist. 

Time, 1:55—1:57 

WEDNESDAY, May 29—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, colts 100lbs., fillies 97lbs. Four 

subs. at $100 each, h. 't. Two mile heats. 


Ma). Samuei Ragiand’s bi. c. by Othello, out of Polly Bellew by Timoleon----. Zz 3 
Miies Keily’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard ..........-..---..2. 223 
Thos. Alderson’s ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Mary Davis............... «kasd 


J. B. Carter’s b. c. by Eclipse, out of Sally Nailor...... 
Time, 2:544—3:52—3:53. 


TUURSDAY, May 30—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $20, free for all ages, weights as 
on Tuesday. Two mile heats. 


B. Johnson’s b. f. Purtty, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Betty Martin by Giles Scrog- 


gins, 3 YISawnnn anna senna eens nena enn nn nn anna enn e tenn ewes enn consents eee eneee : 2 
R. Skinner’s gr. m. Crappie, by Imp. Philip, out of Gamma’s dam, 5 yrs......... 5 2 
W. Tayior’s gr. c. by Imp. Autocrat, dain by Alpha, 4 yrs.........-.....-----...- 4 3 
Thos. Alderson’s ch. f. Marta Martin, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Merlin, 4 yrs.. 2 4 
Maj. Samuel Ragiand’s ch. c. by Badger, dain by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs......-.. 3 dist. 
M. WV. Simmons’ ch. h. by Stockholder, dam by Aristotle, 6 yrs............. eee. 
B. Pitte’'b. h. by Imp. Whale, dam not given, 6 yre....... ....ncccsccnccaccencncs dist. 
George Elliott’s ch, g. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Clara Howard by Imp. Bare- 

ee stadia tidied th chai inc as ee 8 


Time, 4: 02)—4: 02. 


FRIDAY, May 3]—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83ibs. Six subs. at $100 
each, $25 ft. Mile heats. 
N. Davis’ ch.c. by Scipio, out of Imp. Design -.......... aisechatioaaie dscns 2 1 
B. Peyton’s ch. f.* by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charies ................---. 1 dist. 
Time, 1:563—2:03. * The filly’s rider fell in the Ist quarter of 2d heat. 


SATURDAY, June 1—Association Purse $300, free for all ages, weights as on Thurs- 
day, ent. for subscribers, $5, non-subscribers, $50. Three mile heats. 
Geo. Elliott’s (M. Kelly’s) ch. f. Virginia, by Lup. Leviathan, d. by Sir Rich- 


ee RR SE ry Sr ee sisbacibsth sata passant deliscadiidaaal eS i 2 
B. Jonnsoa’s b.f. Purtty, pedigree above, 3 yrs... ...cen-encnncencnccenns -- 3 2 2 
W. Mitchell's ch. c. by Skylark, dam by Cons’ itution, 4 SETS 4 3 dist. 
Ma). Sami. Ragiand’s b. f. by Othello, out of Polly Bellew by Timoleon, 3yrs O dr 


Time neglected to be registered. 
H. Kirkman, Sec’y. 





HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 

The “* Advocate ” furnishes us with the bare result of the first day’s race. 
We are pleased to see it was carried off by our time-honored friend Capt. Davis, 
who has named his fine colt after the Whig candidate for the Vice Presidency 
—for whom, by the bye, he voted, as one of the delegates from Alabama. 
WEDNESDAY, May 15, 1844—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies S3ibse 

Tweaty-three subs. at $300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. 


Capt. Nicholas Davis’ ch. c. Frelinghuysen, by Scipio, out of Imp. Design (sister 
Senn, Bennet, COG: Re. RNIN... nnn nadcnneendennanasoenbémeneserenrene 


1 
A. P. Yourie’s ch. f. by Imp. Beishazzar, dain by a Leviathan aasaesocssansenn 4 @ 
Time, 3:50—3; 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

The adjourned meeting of the St. Louis Jockey Club commenced, we be- 
lieve, on Monday, but of the race we have no report. The following details are 
furnished us of the other races by the editors of ‘* The Reveille,” which is get- 
ting on famously, we are glad to hear. 


TUESDAY, June 18, 1844—Purse $100, free for allages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100 


a 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3ibs. tomares andgeldings. Mile 
eats, 


W. McMullen’s b. f. Victress, by Grey Eagle, dam by Royal Char- 
ROU is tienes i: cndeciaictinn a necap maintain tala a ib ies alien abi ae William Duck. 1 
Col. John P. White’s ch. g. Frosty, by Eclipse, out of Martha Hoiloway,5vrs.... 3 


1 
2 

Col. Geo. Elliott’s ch. g. bv Imp. Leviathan, out of Clara Howard by Imp. Bare- 
TONG, © OE conccancen EE REE AE ELE LPG TID TROON 2 3 
t. 


P. Fowler’s br. g. Diamond, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Eliza by Rubens, 5yrs,, dis 
Tiine ,1:55—1:50. Course heavy. 

Notwithstanding a cloudy sky, andthe prospect of rain, this race brought 
out a concourse of people much more numerous than could have been expect- 
ed, and richly were they repaid for their pains. 

The Leviathan was the favorite against the field, at starting, and no small 
amount changed hands upon the resuit. The story of the race runs thus :— 

First heat: At the tap, the Leviathan took the lead, closely followed by 
Frosty, Diamond third. Victréss, notwithstanding orders to “let go” at the 
tap of the drum, was held until the party had made a gap of nearly thirty 
yards, wher off she bouncec in good earnest. In less than a quarter of a mile, 
she gave Diamond the go-by, and, on the back stretch, was in good position to 
serve the others the same way. This, however, she reserved for the run home, 
when she darted by them, winning the heat in gallant style, in 1:55, distancing 
Diamond. 

Second heat: The start was excellent—Frosty and the Leviathan made 
play from the score, Victress lying in their wake, about 20 feet behind. At 
or near the half mile post, Frosty took the lead, opened a gap of about three 
lengths upon the Leviathan, and, rounding the turn, looked like a winner, when, 
contrary to all the opinions of the ** knowing ones,” Victress made play, and 
by a burst of speed, such as we have rarely witnessed, came home a winner in 
1:50, beating Frosty by about two feet. The rain in the morning had made 
the course heavy and wanting in elas.icity, and the atmosphere was dense and 
unpleasant. We look upon the winner as an extraordinary filly of her age, 
and well calculated to add to the growing reputation of her sire, the renowned 
Grey Eagle. She is of proper age to ran in the great ** Stallion Stake” next 
Fail, and we have little doubt but that her services will be claimed for that 
great event. 


WEDNESDAY, June 19—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 

Miles Kelly’s ch. f. Virginia, by Imp. Leviathan, dem by Sir Richard,4 yrs. Wood. 1 1 

Wa. P. Miles’ b. h. Harkwood, by Eclipse, dam by Paragon, 5 yrs.......--------- 22 

Jas. C. Frost’s gr. f. Wild Cat, by Jerseyman, dam by Royalist, 4 yrs......-...-- dist 
Time, 4:11—4:14. Track muddy. 

The attendance was confined to the judicious few, who are willing to risk the 
chance of a rainy, unpleasant day, to witness an interesting contest, even in 
the mud. The heavy rains, which fell the night previous, completely ruined 
the track, although it added to the chance of the fielders, who bet pretty brisk- 
ly upon the result, and, fur once, were disappointed The favorites this spring, 
throughout the whole country, have been generally beaten ; not so, however, 
yesterday. The race was for the Proprietor’s purse, Two mile heats, which 
brought out Virginia, Harkwood and Wild Cat—the former the favorite against 
the field, and nobly did she respond to the call of her backers by w nning the 
race in two heats ; and although in the first heat she was severely pressed, she 
was an easy winner of the race. ‘The want of variety in the race precludes 
the necessity of detail. 

It will be seen by the annexed notice, that the races were incontinently post- 
poned for a few days. 

The Races.—The proprietor of the St. Louis Course has authorized us to 
announce, that, on account of the inclement weather, and at the suggestion of 
the numerous Turfmen in attendance, he has concluded to postpone the re- 
maining races until Saturday, when the race for the purse, Two mile heats 
will be run for, and the others follow in succession, as advertised. We think 
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the arrangement an excellent one for all parties. The horses which have alrea- 
dy run can be recruited, and will again enter the lists with renewed vigor. 
The continued rains have been the only drawback to a successful and brilliant 
meeting, and we may al! look for better sport in better weather. 
FRIDAY, June 21—Match $250 a side, weight 97lbs. Mile heats. 
Jas. C. Frost’s b. f. Lady Piymouth, by F lageliator, out of Black Sophia by Eclipse, 
nnn ecaehdianspeenlih hina uanininanerie sinister John Frost 1 1 
S. L. Berry’s b. f. Ann Kender, by Mingo, out of Geneva’s dam by Arab, 4yrs...... 2 2 
Time, 1:55—1:56. Course im good order. 


SATURDAY, June 22—Purse $300, conditions as on Tuesday and Wednesday. Three 
mile heats. 


Miies Kel y’s ch. f. Virginia, pedigree before, 4 yrs......- SoC Soa W. Stringfield. 1 1 
Jas. C. Frost’s ch. h. Statesman, by Monmouth Eclipse, d. by John Richards, 6 yrs 3 2 
Coil. John P. White’s ch. g. Frosty, pedigree before, 5 yrs.....-.-.... sihennolnentine ~ Ser 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of first mije ............... 2:02 | Time of first mile_....... ae 2:00 
“ © eocond mile ........ a ok Re 1:59 
ei tecnic nena See ds 2:02 
Time of First Heat......- aeanens 5:51 | Time of Second Heat ............ 6:01 


A lovely day and the promise of excellent sport attracted a Dumerous assem- 
blage to witness an interesting race at three mile heats. The entries were 
Virginia, a tried nag, and the favorite, from the fact of having, two days previ- 
Ousiy, won at two mile heals. Frosty, another favurite, trained by Col. Jonn 
P. White, vf Missouri, and celebrated for his performances at Lexington and 
Louisville, having run a third heat of three miles, at Lexington, in 5:40; and, 
lastiy, Statesman, a win) er at two and three mile heats. 

The first named was the favorite against the field, at about two to one—the 
betting spirited. Whe course was in excellent condition. Al! the expectations 
of the * Knowing ones’’ were fulfilled, in their prophecying that the ‘ume would 
be quicker than was ever made in St. Louis, three mile heats. 

First Heat: Frosty took the lead at a moderate pace, Virginia second, States- 
man, third. They ran the firsttwo miles without any change of position, at a 
gradual increase of speed. Ia the commencement of the third mile, Frosty 
made a dash aud opeued a gap of nearly three lengths upon the filly, which she 
endeavored, without being furced, to close, and was nearly lapped with him 
upon the hack stretch, before reaching the hill, which appeared to ve the favor- 
ite ground of Frostv, who again darted ahead and led, apparently at ease, until 
rounding the turn at the head of the home stretch. At this point, adout ten 
yards in tae rear of Frosty, Virginia made play—she closed the gap gradually, 
lapped him at the draw gates, and, ajier a violent though short struggle, pass- 
ed bim, winmog the heat by about two lengths. The heat was run in 5:51, 
the quickest ever made over the course. The last miie was rua in 1:50—alter 
the heat Frosty was drawo, aod Virgioia and Statesman siarted for the second 
heat. 

Virginia took the lead at the start, and maintained it throughout. Statesman 
ran a steady race, but hid not quite speed enough to reach her. Virginia was 
wellrode by Woodford Stringfield, a pretty little jellow, who, if he pays proper 
attention, will, ere long, be ranked among our best riders. 


MONDAY, June 24—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Miles Keily’s bi. c. lagu, by Othello, out of the dam of Julia Fisher and Saartin by 


i iebdisaiela Stringfield 1 1 
Wun. P. Miles’ b. h. Harkwood, by Eclipse, dam by Paragon, 5 yrs.........-------- 2 2 
Jas. UC. Frost’s ch. h. Statesman, pedigree before, 6 yrs......-.-...-...--n0--0---- dr 

First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of first mile ........... amme, See eee OF Brat weile. non ncancnmnnnn 2:00 
ei! 3:55 & * pene tlie... on cennomis 1:55 
~ rr i is nies 1:59 » §* «© third mile......nns-9 <pin, 
* “* foartiy Wie n.ncasnannnce ee): 6% ©6=— 6S: fourth mile........ onnapnns, Sih 

Time of Pirst Heat.........-.<..< YP 745 | Time of Second Heat....-....... 7:58 


The best race ever made over the St. Louis Course was run to-day ; although 
the day was pleasant, and the track in excellent coudition, the attendance was 
unworthy of the occasion. This may be in part attributed to the state of al- 
fairs 2 our city, where, at this time, our sirongest sympathies are called forth 
by the distress waich the rise in the great ‘* Fainer of Waters” has creaiec, 

Bui tothe track, ‘Toe race was for the Jockey Ciub Purse, four mile heats 
which brought out fage, hiuherto unknown to fame, and Harkweod, Statesman 
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was entered for the purse, but was hurt in a gallop in the morning, and, conse- 
quently, did not start. The betting was about two to one on the * Tennessee 
stable,” and but little changed hands, 

First Heat: At the tap, they started off ata rapid pace, Iago outside, who 
took the lead in the first quarter of amile and opened a gap of about three 
lengths upon Harkwood. In this position they ran three miles, the only varia- 
tion being the distance between them, which was sometimes thirty yards, and, 
as they approached the judges stand, rarely more than two lengths. Upon en- 
tering the fourth mile, lago darted off in good earnest, and, with the best judges 
it was a matter of speculation whether or not be was running to distance Hark- 
wood. The fearsof the parity were, however, suddenly removed by Hark- 
wood’s making a beautiful run down the back etretch and lapping Iago, who 
darted off and opened aga'n a gap of about 30 feet; this position he maintained 
until they were both fairly into the last stretch, Tago’s rider now took a hard 
pull upon him, and Harkwood ran home under a press. The time of the first 
three miles was 5:45—of the heat, 7:45. 

It is somewhat remarkable that both riders should have made the same mis- 
take, in thinking three miles, only, had beenrun, when the heat of four miles 
was ninished. J.ittie Woodford Siringfield, who rude Iago, (and capitaliy, too,) 
roade a misiake at Nashville about three weeks before, which had nearly prov- 
ed fatalto him, iv pulling up before he had finished the heat; and to guard 
against a similar occurrence, he was ordered “ to ruu on, until the hindmost nag 
had stopped.” Atthe closeof this heat he partly stopped Iago, but finding 
that Heckwvod’s rider was about to pass, he kept on, and they ran five miles 
withuut being informed of their mistake. 

Tue horses cooled off remarkably well after the heat, and the friends of 
Harkwood, astonished and delighted at the unexpected (ime of the heat, risked 
some more mouey, at ‘* long odds,” upon theresultofthe race. Iago, how- 
ever, justified the expectations of his backers. The following is the result 
of the 

Second Heat : lago took the lead at the first turn, and, by a rating and steady 
stride, kept Harkwood about twenty feet behind, for nearly three miles. Upon 
entering the fourth mile he made a desperate struggle to reach Iago, but to no 
purpose, and [ago won the heat, hard in hand, ip 7:58. 

We shall be much surprised if ‘* the South” does not acknowledge the pre- 
tensions of lago to a higher position than winning a race here can give him. 
He claims propinquity to a certain brown gelding, called “‘ Saartin,” who open- 
ed the eyes of the southwestern world last winter. It must be remembered 
that amongst the vanquished, the resowned Ruffin held the first place. If toan 
easier and much better rating stride he adds a better form, with decidedly more 
etrength than his half brother, why not be a better race horse? Nous verrons. 

The winners of the two, three, and four mile ;purses have been trained by 
Mr. Jas. Davis, who deserves much praise for the manner in which he brought 
them to the post. This is his first visit amongst, us, and the worst wish we have 
is, that if he comes once more to pay his respects, we shall be prepared to tura 
the tables upon him. 
aise tata June 25—Citizens Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 

1 


nw. 

Wm. McMullen’s b. f. Victress, pedigree before, 3 yrs 1 
S.L. Berry’s b. f. Ann Kender, pedigree before, 4 YIS ......22--2------0--00---0 43 2 
Miles Kelly’s ch. g. Handy Andy, by Imp. Leviathan—Clara Howard, 4 yrs..... . 2s 
P. Fowler’s ch. f. Roseberry, by imp. Barefoot, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs 3.4 4 
Time, 1:52—1:49—1:53. 
This race attracted the largest crowd of the meeting. The weather was 
propitious, and the course in the best possible condition. The entries were 
Victress, Ann Kender Handy Andy, and Roseberry—the former the favorite 
against the field, Large amounts changed hands upon the result. In some 
instances Handy Andy was backed against Victress; the others were thought 
lightly of, and, consequently, but little mentioned in the betting. Of the fa- 
vorite, Victress, we have before spoken in no very measured terms, sod the 
race of yesterday fully justifies the opinion we expressed when she won the 
purse for Mile heats. She is a perfect picture to the eye of a‘ horseman,” 
and, as we before remarked, well calculated to sustain the growing reputation 
of her sire, the renowned Grey Eagle. Of the secoud nag in the race, as it 
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resulted, (Ann Kender,) a word en passant: she was trained as a stable com- 
panion of Harkwood, of whom, in the race the day before, we omitied to make 
favorable mention, on account of his being defeated by the Tenressee crack, 
Tago. Both these nags were trained here, under no very favorable circum- 
stances, by Mr. Wm. P. Miles, formerly of Virginia, and we should be doing 
great injustice to a very worthy young man in allowing him to pass unnoticed ; 
and although he was unfortunate enough to meet with nags above his mettle, 
it must be satisfactory to all the parties concerned to know, that he brought 
his horse to the post im condition to “run for a man’s life.” He must not de- 
spair; his course is most assuredly onward. 

First Heat: Roseberry tuok the lead some three lengths in advance of the 
party; Handy Andy 2d, Victress 3d. Handy made a dash at Roseberry in the 
first quarter, and her rider, thinking that ‘* wait and win’ was not the order of 
the day, darted off at a rapid pace, when Victress came up on the back stretch, 
and quickened the pace. The positions, however, were not changed until 
rounding the turn coming into the quarter stretch, when Victress made play, 
and, passing Andy, took atilt at Roseberry. This state of affairs was watched 
with a jealous eye by the rider of Andy, who, when he saw that Roseberry 
was collared, and must inevitably be beaten, applied the whip and spur finely, 
and drove her home, passing Roseberry, and losing the heat only by a neck, in 
1:52. The result altered the betting but little, and Handy Andy was placed on 
equa! terms with Victress. The whole party cooled off to admiration, and 
came up beautifully for the 

Second Heat: When Handy Andy made play from the score, Roseberry 
second, Victress third. Roseberry and Andy * went it’? with a rush for the 
first quarter; the former resigned position, and Andy “ moved like a buck,” 
Opeving a gap upon the party of nearly two lengths. Victress, placed well, 
was “ hard in hand” for a brush, which she made in the home stretch, and pass- 
ing Roseberry, ran with a flight of speed at Handy Andy, who, prepared for 
her, ran with increased vigor and spirit. The run home was beautifui—the 
filly, however, had the foot of her competitor, and won the heat, with a deal of 
persuasion, in 1:49! 

The story seemed to be told, but, for form sake, they were saddled, and 
started for the 

Third Heat: Handy Andy tried the same old game of getting the lead, but 
Ann Kender was not so easily to be shaken off, and, upon entering into straight 
work in the back stretch, she took the track. She maintained this position un- 
til rounding into the home stretch, where they were “all in a ruck,’’ when up 
came Victress to “ settle the hash.” She darted around the turn with the velo- 
city of a locomotive engine, and catching the party at the drawgates, made a 
closing scene, in beautiful style, in 1:53. The shouts that rent the air, plainly 
showed the feeling in favor of Missouri's favorite nag. 

The meeting has gone off with great eclat. The proprietor, in all his ap- 
pointments, has given general satisfaction, and, we hope, has reaped an abun- 
dant harvest. We have been, during the meeting, badiy beaten by the stable 
from Tennessee, but we do not despair. In the Fall, ‘we hope for a better re- 
sult, and, oa ali future occasions, we shall be found “ armed for the fight and 
ready for the fray.” 





We learn from the Montreal ‘* Gazette” that there was to be good racing at 
Caledonia Springs, on the Lith ultimo. The ‘“ Gazette” states that “* Two 
trotting horses came up from Quebec on Saturday last, and have proceeded to 
Caledonia to test their speed at the races. There will also be present several 
horses from Canada West, and it is said one from Whitehall, to contend with 
the Lower Canadian horses.” Will the ** Gazette” oblige us with a report? 
By the way “ what on airth” has become of our friend ‘* The Shingle Splitter?’ 
Cannot he give us a few more of his ‘ Chalks on a Slab Fence !” 
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